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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little book is designed to be a 
sequel to a pamphlet published last 
spring. It has no pretensions to learn- 
ing or research : its facts lie on the sur- 
face of history, or are taken from books in 
the hands of most persons The author is 
not so sanguine as to expect that he 
shall be able to carry his reader along 
with him; but should he rise from the 
perusal of these pages with a kindlier 
feeling towards his separated brethren, 
a quickened recollection of the miseries 
in which thousands of his fellow-country- 
men are involved, and an earnest purpose 



to do what h^ can to ameliorate their 
condition, spiritual and temporal — should 
this, under God, he the result, the writer's 
end will have been accomplished. 

E. S. A. 
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SUEE HOPE OF KECONCILUTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

INDBPBNDENCE OF EPISCOPATE. 

In a pamphlet published by me last spring 
the following passage occurs : " I declare it to 
be the conviction of my conscience, that the 
only remedy for our unholy dissensions, the 
only hope of healing the wounds of distem- 
pered Christendom, is Reconciliation with the 
Roman Churchy — I say, advisedly, reconcili- 
ation with, not submission to : between these 
there is a great di£Perence." I have repeated 
the words, and stand to them ; but before any 
reconciliation can take place, a change must 
be produced in the tone, habits, and action of 
the Church of England : the desired change 
is gradually, yet hopefully, going on, and in 
unison, it is humbly trusted, with this earnest, 
longing after peace and unity, these pages have 
been written. 

B 
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The unpopularity of a proposition is no ar- 
gument against its ultimate success, any more 
than success is necessarily any warrant for 
truth. The doctrines recommended, more or 
less distinctly, in this little book, are not Hew ; 
for nearly ten centuries they held, in connexion 
with the Papal supremacy, sway over the whole 
of Western Christendom ; and the East, setting 
the supremacy of the Pope aside, have always 
received them. They have been loved and 
valued by high and low, rich and poor, strong 
and weak, learned and unlearned, men of genius 
and with none. Out of what we deem purer 
knowledge there are who have returned to 
take them as a light to their feet and a lantern 
to their paths. Not to descend to more recent 
examples, never to the eye of a Christian ob- 
server did the cathedral of Cologne, the glory 
of the Rhine, appear so glorious as when 
Schlegel, coming forth from a system less 
surely based than our own, knelt before the 
altars of the Church, and, in a childlike spirit, 
laid the precious offerings of his profound 
learning and chastened intellect in duteous 
homage at her feet. 

As the doctrines are not new, neither can 
their revival be laid at the writer's door. The 
world has seen in late years no mean talents 
and no shallow learning devoted to their ex- 
position and defence ; and if the issue has been 
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in some instances unfortunate, this, in the great 
leader on whom the rest for the most part 
hung, may be fairly attributed rather to ex- 
ternal irritation acting on a mind acutely and 
morbidly sensitive, than to any inherent neces- 
sity in the advocacy of the opinions themselves. 
These good men have gone over to another — I 
will not say hostile — camp, for I am sure that 
where they are they cherish an affectionate 
remembrance of the companions of their youth 
and the friends of their age, not without linger- 
ing feelings of interest in the Church of their 
first love. Theirs was truly a noble design to 
Catholicise the Church of England ; and be- 
cause they fell in the attempt, ought we on 
that account to regard the ground on which 
they stood cursed for their sakes ? Ought we 
not rather to rush in and fill up the space 
which they have left? 

And now, gentle reader, since you are pleased 
to bear me company, it is but right that, before 
we start, you should know something about the 
road by which I am going to take you. I 
propel to begin with a few remarks on the 
erroneous ideas which Roman Catholics form 
of the Church of England, and then, from the 
independence of the Episcopate, argue the Pri- 
macy against the Supremacy. I shall be natu- 
rally led on to speak of the English Reforma- 
tion. A slight historical sketch will then be 
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given, hardly suflSciently marked to allow of 
my catling it, as I should have liked to call it, 
A view of the advance and decline of Catholic 
opinions, from the Reformation to the present 
time. This will be followed by an attempt to 
remove certain Protestant misconceptions as 
to Roman Catholic faith and practice, after 
which I shall try my hand at shewing the 
action of the Church before and since the Re- 
formation ; a short notice of the ceremonies 
will lead to the conclusion. 

To commence. There is a painful tone 
employed by Roman Catholics when they speak 
or write about the Church of England which, 
whatever other result it may have, can never, 
by any possibility, lead to union. Sometimes 
we are spoken of as " a mere Protestant sect," 
one of the many motley forms of religious di- 
versity struck out by the caprice of private 
judgment, with no right of succession, no sa- 
cramental powers, without a history, without 
traditions, wanting common connecting ties 
and property of continuance, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. At others we are character- 
ised as a Law-church, incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, in the same way as a railway 
company or joint-stock bank ; our parochial 
clergy are regarded as a kind of metropolitan 
force, or rural police; all we say or do, our 
whole code of morals and our articles of &ith, 
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as mere arbitrary regulations, based on no 
stronger foundation than a Queen's Letter. With 
every disposition to put the best construction 
on the words and actions of my Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren, I must say that here they have 
a little overshot the mark. We are not, it is 
clear, so short-lived, nor do I think that we 
are quite so Erastian, as they would have us 
to be. 

To vindicate our position, it is necessary that 
we should go back to the Church of the Fathers. 
The just idea of Christianity appears to be that 
of a vast spiritual society, as composed of human 
beings, men and women, touching the world at 
so many points, and yet a distinct world in 
itself. A divine command has traced the out- 
lines of her polity in the institution of the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons; the 
subordination of the members to the head con- 
tains and preserves the principle of monarchy. 
Accordingly the Church, in her earliest forms, 
shewed a number of little independent king- 
doms, each ruled by its own bishop, dispersed 
over the earth. But a society so constituted 
was no match for the difficulties with which the 
faith was beset, and could not, except by con- 
stant miracles, make head against the world. 
It became necessary that the Church should 
assume a more compact and disciplined form ; 
the building rose, and narrowed as it rose : as 
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priests had chosen bishops, so they chose arch- 
bishops and patriarchs, with this difference, 
that while the distinction between bishops and 
priests was one of order, the distinction between 
bishops and the' higher ranks of the clergy was 
simply one of jurisdiction. With the elevation 
of patriarchs the exercise of election ended; so 
often as the Church required a head to lead or 
direct the body, for this office of danger and 
of glory there was no competition, no election, 
all eyes turned towards the Bishops of Rome, 
and they, as a matter of course, assumed the 
post of honour. Did they this by Divine 
right, which carries with it the supremacy, or 
through general respect and deference, which 
limits them to a primacy ? 

I take my humble place in the ranks of 
those who give to Rome a primacy and no 
more. Such as may desire to make them- 
selves masters of this most interesting subject, 
I beg to refer to Mr. Allies' standard trea- 
tise, '' The Church of England not in Schism," 
and Pereira's "Tentativa Theologica," ably 
translated by Mr. Landon, with a beautiful 
preface by one whose words never fall to the 
ground — the Warden of Sackville College. I 
agree, then, with those who think that the 
theory of the primacy will satisfactorily ex- 
plain all the phenomena in the ancient Church, 
while the theory of the supremacy only ex- 
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plains some. Between the servile obedience 
which absolute authority claims and exacts, 
and the ready submission to, and watchful 
anticipation of, the least wish and faintest inti- 
mation of those who are the objects of our 
lore and reyerence, there is little difference in 
point of fact; what difference there is, is in 
fayour of the spontaneous performance. 

,How common is it to find one person of 
equal, sometimes inferior, rank in life, acquir- 
ing that mastery oyer the affections of others** 
that ascendancy — that he can do, as the phrase 
is, anything that he likes with them! how 
frequent from the lips of the grateful are 
expressions such as this, that '* they will go 
through fire and water to serve their bene- 
fiELCtors ! " Now I believe, that the ascendancy 
which the Bishops of Rome acquired in 
ancient times, originated in the noble part 
which they performed of benefactors to the 
Church; that, exclusive of this, neither the 
prestige of the capital of the civilised world, 
nor the traditionary veneration for St. Peter's 
chair, would have enabled them to reach and 
maintain the pre-eminence which they did : the 
deeds of charity and mercy that from Rome, 
with boundless munificence, supported and 
comforted the suffering believers to the re-*, 
motest distance^ and in the most afflictive 
scenes— 'the thoughtful ingenuity and inventive 
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skill that applied to each separate shape of 
human trial its own proper and peculiar 
remedy — the standing witness there of a heart 
that sympathised in every distress and bled 
for every woe — the sense of these benefits sink- 
ing deep into the hearts of men, laid, it is my 
conviction, the strong foundations on which 
the monarchy of the Church was afterwards 
built up in the persons of the Roman Pontiffs. 
Nor was th^ir care confined to the staff of the 
natural life — they guarded as a sacred deposit 
the true bread that cometh down from heaven : 
it is mainly owing to their firmness and courage 
in withstanding unauthorised innovations of 
doctrine, that many a heresy expired in the 
bud which else might, even now, have boldly 
reared its head, and contended for the mas- 
tery; but amidst all the tokens of love and 
respect, the consciousness of the right of Inde- 
pendence in the Episcopate never slept. 

Take the instance of Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, against Stephen, bishop of Rome, 
on the question of the validity of baptism 
when administered by persons not in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church. It is now 
generally ruled, that the use of water and the 
proper form of words is all that is required to 
make baptism valid, so that we should si<Je 
with Stephen rather than with Cyprian; but 
the soundness of the opinion is quite a dif- 
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ferent matter from the tone of independence 
with which it was maintained. It is true that 
Stephen excommunicated his opponent; yet, 
in the words of Bishop Hopkins, " like Victor 
in the days of Irenaeus, Stephen was censured 
for his tyrannical assumption of power, but 
the African bishops kept on their way, and 
continued in the communion of the Catholic 
Church, although they were not in commu- 
nion with Stephen."* It is, however, the lan- 
guage of Pope Gregory the Great, which seems 
to contain the strongest argument against the 
Supremacy. John the Faster, patriarch of 
Constantinople, took the title of Universal 
Bishop.f Pope Gregory resisted the claim ; 
how? by, affirming that the title belonged to 
himself — that he was the Universal Bishop? 
no ; but by denying that there could be any 
universal bishop at all ; and he argued thus : 
" No one of my predecessors ever consented to 
use so profane a name, because plainly, if a 
single Patriarch is called Universal, the name 
of Patriarch is taken from the rest." " Never 
call any one universal, lest, in offering undue 
honour to another, you should deprive your- 



* Bishop Hopkins on the Church of Rome. Melvill's 
edition, chap. xiv. p. 129. Rivingtons. 

f Allies' " Church of England cleared from Schism, 
p. 158. Bums. 
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self of that which is your due/' So he ad- 
dressed the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

How lofty soever, in after ages, the preten- 
sions of the head, however absolute the sub- 
mission of the people, the right of the Popes, 
divested of all extraneous matter, could rise 
no higher than its first fountain — a Primacy ; 
the Independence of the Episcopate remained, 
though for the most part in abeyance. The 
breaking up of the Western Empire into 
separate independent states, each distinguished 
by their own national characteristics, told upon 
the Church; the principle of independence 
became vested in an aggregation of dioceses, 
defined by the limits, and known by the name, 
of each country respectively : thus we hear of 
the Churches of England, France, Germany, 
Spain, without implying any idea of separate 
existence, or any other condition than that of 
being in communion with, and members of, the 
Catholic Church, of which Rome had become 
the acknowledged centre. The right of in- 
dependence carried with it the right of 
separation, in the event of an extreme case 
demanding its exercise. 

On the other hand, the prayer of Christ for 
unity, and the unbroken chain of evidence in 
proof of the constant efibrts of the Church to 
act in the spirit of this prayer, and draw the 
bonds of amity closer and closer together, 
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make the duty of reunion binding on the con- 
sciences of men so soon as it can be shewn that 
the necessity for separation has passed away. 
Bat it may be said, Assuming for argument's 
sake the soundness of the theory, no such ex- 
treme case demanding separation had arisen |— 
such may be your and my opinion, but it was 
not theirs in whom the determination of the 
point yirtually rested. The open scandals of 
the Church — the spectacle, not once presented 
and then with shame and sorrow hastily with- 
drawn, but paraded for years, of Christ's king- 
dom diyided against itself— a Pope at Rome 
and a Pope at Avignon, both claiming obe- 
dience from, and both launching excommuni- 
cations against, the perplexed children of the 
faith, who, uncertain how to act, as chance or 
circumstances directed attached themselves to 
either side; — these evils were the parents of 
those which followed : this first schism sug- 
gested and induced all the rest. Instinctive 
indignation against wrong and robbery, shud- 
dering horror at the callous profanation of 
sacred things, working on honest and good 
hearts, wrought them up to such a pitch of 
excitement, that their blood boiled within them ; 
and in this state of mind they could not stop 
to reflect, to take an enlarged view of the sub- 
ject, to discriminate, — they were for sweeping 
away use and abuse together. This short work 
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did not answer — Luther himself lived to repent 
of it ; but it was the way then, and some who 
wanted to join house to house, and field to 
field, kept it up for that reason only. In 
England, those who held these sentiments, and 
were prepared to go the length of a separa- 
tion, and thought that the existing evils fully 
justified that step, were few but loud, making 
up in zeal and activity for what they wanted 
in numbers ; and into the hands of this mino* 
rity, a severe but just retribution threw the 
Church of England. The King wanted a 
divorce, the Reformers helped him to one, and 
he rewarded them by breaking with the Pope. 
The Houses of Convocation and Parliament 
were at his mercy, but the great body of the 
people remained attached to what we now call 
the Roman Catholic religion. The voice of 
the nation was unequivocally against the sepa- 
ration ; had all England been polled, not one 
thousandth part would have voted for it : but, 
though the work of a minority, the separation 
was legally and canonically effected, and were 
you, by a sort of ex post facto law, to attempt to 
set the verdict aside, on the ground of the 
unfair means used to obtain it, and so disfran- 
chise the Church of England that now is, you 
would be proceeding on a most dangerous 
principle, contrary to all sound precedent and 
productive of endless confusion. 
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To any one who will call the Reformation a 
national sin it may be answered, that, morally, 
the nation were no parties to it ; they could not 
help themselves. The Reformers stand ac- 
quitted ; the right of separation existed ; they 
conscientiously believed that the time had come 
at which it became their duty to exercise this 
right, and a favourable conjuncture of circum- 
stances enabled them to do so. If blame rest 
any where, it rests on his head who, living was 
worshipped, dead execrated; against whom 
every succeeding age has taken up, and not 
exhausted, the burden of reproach ; who from 
the cradle to the grave, breathing a corrupting 
atmosphere, had none who dared to tell him 
the plain and honest truth, saving good rough- 
hewn Latimer ; and when that uncourtly pre- 
late sent once, as a birthday-gift, a Bible, turned 
down at the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and 
underlined at the seventh commandment, this 
at least may be said to his credit who made 
blood run down like water, that neither as a 
monarch nor a man did he resent the rebuke.; 
who was flattered and fawned upon by each in 
turn, the majestic Wolsey, the obsequious 
Cromwell, the (to serve a higher purpose) 
saintly Cranmer ; who, excited by passion from 
within, and urged on by encouragement from 
without, by putting away his virtuous and 
lawful wife, took the first step in the downward 
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course, which, as is ever the case with sin in- 
dulged, was followed by others in rapid and 
appalling succession. Weighing this most un- 
happy person in the balances of the sanctuary, 
let him who knows what it is to have intellect 
without pride — ^who has stood collected on a 
dizzy height — to whom power has come unac- 
companied by its multiplied and fearful tempta- 
tions — whose ear the voice of flattery has failed 
to charm — whom the fascinations of the world 
and the arts of Satan, conspiring with the so- 
phistries of his own evil heart, have never led 
even to the brink ofone mortal sin — who through 
a world lying in wickedness has passed without 
a single stain on his baptismal robe of light — 
who could see empire over the minds and con- 
sciences of men by some strange concurrence of 
events laid at his feet and not care, at the ap- 
pealing voice of a servile crowd, so much as to 
stoop down and take the vacant diadem and set 
it on his head, — let this man cast the first 
stone ; but for myself, God forbid that I should 
heap scorn upon the kingly dead : rather, for 
the ever present remembrance of my own deep 
sinfulness in the sight of my offended Maker, 
I will utter a prayer for the departed soul, and 
for the rest lay my hand upon my lips. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Let us now trace lightly the chief events of 
each reign in succession, as they affected the 
tone of religious feeling, and, now exciting one 
train of emotions, now another, caused the 
feeling at length to shape its course into the 
present tendencies. The mind of Henry, acute 
and sagacious as it had shewn itself to be at 
an earlier period, when he had earned the 
now equivocal title of Defender of the Faith, 
was unequal to the charge he had assumed of 
directing the consciences of his subjects ; he 
wavered to and fro, a Protestant and Catholic 
by turns ; and one might have smiled at the 
royal perplexities, had not each varying shade 
of opinion always appeared upon a crimson 
ground. Many that had been fed to the full 
wanted bread, but the stake and the scaffold 
never lacked their food. When the sovereign 
was called to that final account which prince 
and peasant alike must render, terror was 
the absorbing sentiment; each one trembled 
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for himself; no man knew what to do, nor what 
to believe, to be safe. 

The succeeding reign, which passes under 
the name of Edward VI., but which was 
in reality, from first to last, the government 
of a regency, was decidedly Protestant ; and 
a more unprincipled administration never 
governed the affairs of a country. It is 
possible, however, that the censures of after- 
ages might have fallen lighter on the mi- 
nistry, had not their flagitious conduct stood 
out in the most hateful colours contrasted 
with the angelic virtues of the royal child. 
Wholesale spoliation went on without inter- 
ruption ; and the continued transfer of the 
estates of the Church from those who acknow- 
ledged and paid the debt due to the poor, to 
those who acknowledged nothing and paid 
nothing ; the reckless indifference shewn by 
the great and powerful to every thing and 
every body, excepting that object on which 
they had always their eyes fixed -^ their own 
personal aggrandisement ; these facts brought 
about such a revulsion of feeling, that when the 
saintly youth was translated from an earthly 
to a heavenly crown, almost all England 
were heartily sick of the Beformers and the 
Reformation. 

In Mary, called to the throne in which she 
bad the best right, the hopes of the country 
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centered. The cheerful alacrity with which 
the nation, excepting the few adherents of that 
father whose guilty ambition sent one more 
sweet saint to heaven, bent the knee of dutiful 
allegiance to the daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon, was, as mnch as in them lay, a repa- 
ration for her mother's wrongs; a wise and 
generous policy had now perfectly cemented 
the bond of unhoped-for reunion, but, un- 
happily, that wisdom and generosity were 
wanting. The corruptions of the past were 
more than counterbalanced by the cruelties of 
the present reign : to take one striking ex- 
ample from the crowd that press upon our 
notice, — the fiendish deception practised on the 
deposed Archbishop Cranmer; the transition 
from splendour to misery, and then, so far as 
state could be maintained upon that narrow 
scene, back to worship and honour again ; the 
table duly spread, in place of the bread and 
water of adversity ; the reverent attendance of 
a train of servitors instead of the rude gaoler's 
churlish ways ; the studied tone and air of de- 
ference by which the depressed, care-worn 
man 9 was drawn into the discussion of the old 
controversy ; the ambiguous promises by which 
he was entrapped into his memorable recanta- 
tion ; the dishonest pleas by which the assured 
mercy was withheld; the degradation in the 
schools of Oxford and the closing catastrophe ; 
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the tattered gown and canvass robes ; the 
firmness with which the outstretched right 
hand expiated its venial sin : these, and things 
like these, did more to strengthen the Re- 
formers' cause than all the books that ever 
have been or ever will be written on their side. 
But for these ill-timed, unwise, unnecessary 
severities, I should not now have to raise my 
feeble voice, and trace these poor lines, in 
behalf of Christian Union. I know that equal 
inhumanities towards the opposite and weaker 
party disgraced the succeeding reigns ; I know 
that the lives of the missionary priests are a fair 
counterpoise to Foxe's " Book of Martyrs ;" 
and I wish from the bottom of my heart that 
they were both of them burnt together. But 
this undoubted fact does not mend the matter. 
When Elizabeth mounted the throne, the 
sentiments of attachment towards the old reli- 
gion had visibly declined, and thenceforth con- 
tinued to decline, in the court and the people. 
Independent of that great princess's doubt- 
ful claim on canonicalgrounds, which rendered 
her support of the Protestant interest a matter 
of necessity almost as much as of conviction, 
these consequences flowed naturally from the 
disastrous policy to which I have alluded ; the 
terror excited by the Spanish invasion; the 
constant rumour of Popish plots, real or 
imaginary ; and, to crown all, the injudicious 
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conduct of contemporary Popes, in whom the 
spirit of the wise-hearted and benevolent 
Pius IX. certainly was not. 

To James YI. the Kirk had been a hard 
taskmaster, and unquestionably his sympathies 
did not lie in the Protestant direction ; per- 
haps, also, the wrongs and sufferings of his 
mother may at times have recurred to his re- 
membrance : but, however much scholarship 
refined his understanding, we have no proof 
that it impressed any salutary or improving in- 
fluences on his heart. The great event of this 
reign opposed a fatal bar to the revival of 
Catholic sentiments, — the Gunpowder Plot, to 
this day shrouded in mystery, indignantly re- 
pudiated by every respectable Roman Catholic, 
confined to a few men of tarnished characters 
and desperate fortunes, down to the present 
time uncertain how far contrived or connived 
at by a M achia vellian ministry. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, a stigma has thereby been cast on 
the whole religion and every member of the 
same; and this has been perpetuated by a 
state service, which, red-hot from the forge of 
party vindictiveness, no charitably minded man 
can read without confusion of face, nor hear 
read without sorrow of heart. 

The Civil Wars in the reign of Charles I. 
drowned every other thought ; on either side 
the best feelings and noblest impulses were 
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enlisted, mixed, as ever will be, with much of 
human frailty and imperfection. The monarch, 
high principled, chivalrous, chaste, devout, 
with a towering pride which yet men deem to 
sit not ungracefully on a kingly brow ; his 
counsellors and servants, — Laud, the patron of 
literature, the kind, thoughtful, discriminating 
friend to talent and learning, struggling with 
the ills of poverty, of a deeply reverential 
spirit, bold, uncompromising to a fault ; Straf- 
ford, the large-minded ; Falkland, mirror of 
honour undefiled ; Northampton, the true- 
hearted ; and a host of worthies more. On 
the opposite part, a phalanx of undaunted 
cliampions guarded with an all -too -jealous 
care the shrine of British freedom ; Pym, 
Hampden, St. John, Hollis, — these are names 
that will not die out of our remembrance who 
enjoy the fruits of that field in which they toiled 
and bled. Neither truly understood the other. 
To the king a writing was unrolled, in which 
he traced in dark characters the words, " A 
rebellious nation!" the people, on the page 
opened to them, read in letters of fire, " A per- 
fidious prince !*' It is all over now ; peace be 
with their souls ! Religion languished in those 
evil days ; it could not be otherwise : her still 
small voice will not make itself heard above 
the clash of arms. The imputation of Popery 
was laid heavily on the court by the Republici^n 
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party; but this had now become a common 
weapon of attack, always kept bright, with a 
keen edge for any occasion : how far it was 
true, and what it meant, of these we haye no 
certain knowledge. So far as the interesting 
little volume, " Lives of Churchwomen in the 
Seventeenth Century," may be taken in evi- 
dence, the characters of the times there por- 
trayed exhibit a sober, reverential, unosten- 
tatious, practical piety, of which, though not 
without examples, we could wish that we had 
more in our own day. 

In the reign of Charles II. hopes of a recon- 
ciliation were revived ; the court was favour- 
able, but popular as its convivial tone was, 
contrasted with the asceticism of the Common- 
wealth, it had not — constituted as it was, it 
could not have — any moral influence on the 
people, who shrank from its impure coata- 
mination. The mad enterprise of James II. 
threw all back again. 

We have been taught to regard the Re- 
volution of 1688 as the most glorious event in 
the annals of our country ; but the colours 
which glowed so brightly on the canvass, sub- 
jected to the test of time, seem fading away 
fast into a ghastly hue. The Stadtholder had 
long set his eyes upon England ; the daughter 
early coveted the inheritance of her father. It 
is certain that a correspondence had been kept 
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up for a considerable time between persons 
high in the confidence of James and the court 
of the Hague : there is a strong presumption 
that he was drawn into indiscretions, and bur-* 
ried upon extremes, by those who had an in- 
terest in taking advantage of his weakness. At 
the last, false alarms drove him from his ca- 
pital. His disguise having been discovered, 
on his return, all classes flocked round him 
with expressions of respect and sympathy. 
After his second flight, there existed a strong 
indisposition to declare the throne vacant ; in 
the House of Peers preference of a regency 
prevailed, and it was not till after more than 
one conference with the Commons, the party 
manoeuvres and canvassing incidental to a 
crisis, and an explicit declaration from William 
that in the event of the appointment of a re- 
gency he would not accept the office, that the 
crown was settled on himself and his consort. 
Consequent on which decision, a large body of 
the clergy. Bishop Ken among the number, 
with the primate at their head, who in a martyr 
spirit had resisted the encroachments of the in- 
fatuated James, in a like spirit forsook the 
homes they loved, laid mitre and crosier down 
(so far as worldly influence went), and eccle- 
siastical rule, rather than break their oath of 
allegiance, as they understood that oath. 
Taking these circumstances into considcra- 
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tion, reflecting on the general decay of religion 
and virtue that ensued, surely one may he par- 
doned who hesitates to apply the term " glo- 
rious" to an event which, ungladdened with 
the sympathies of the people, unblessed by the 
voice of the Church, was brought about by the 
deliberate and systematic violation of the ten" 
derest affections of our nature, the ties which 
bind children to their parents, the daughter to 
the sire. But in whatever light we may view 
the Revolution, it gave, to all appearances, a 
death-blow to every hope of reconciliation. 
The Roman Catholic was thenceforth regarded 
as a degraded and fallen being, fettered hand 
and foot, dragging after him the galling chain 
of penal suffering and public contumely. 

During many generations after, no flame 
blazed upon the altar ; all was cold, and dark, 
and cheerless : yet not all, — there was one bright 
spot, the godly zeal of the two Wesleys, and 
the fire that burnt on Whitefield's lips. These 
men, willing to have been her staunch friends, 
and qualified to have been her ablest defenders, 
the Church, too indolent to employ, cast out, as 
vile and refuse, to found a society, which, mul- 
tiplying in every quarter, filling our towns and 
villages, by their conscientious hostility and 
honest prejudices present the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of reconciliation. 

So long as there remained an heir to the 
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exiled Stuarts to display, on escutcheons and 
medals, a titular sovereignty, the salutary horror 
of a Popish succession was vigorously sustained; 
but when the last-surviving member of the family 
became a priest, and the claim was destined to 
expire in the Cardinal of York, the cessation of 
apprehensions for the safety of the House of 
Hanover left room for those sentiments of jus- 
tice to revive which are natural to, and cannot 
long be stifled in, the English bosom. 

Into the number, nature, and extent of the 
laws affecting the Roman Catholic, I will not 
enter particularly ; let it suffice to say, gene- 
rally, that, from the beginning to the end of his 
existence, these laws flung their dark shadow 
over his home and hearth, spectre-like stood 
on the threshold, and menacingly waved him 
away from every honourable profession and 
honest hope. Men who had no common bond 
with them in religion, who loved the reformed 
faith and hated its predecessor, felt and did 
their best for them. Measures of partial relief 
were successively introduced, and passed with- 
out opposition ; the laws which they sought to 
repeal carrying, to the most prejudiced, in- 
justice on the very face of them* Among the 
earliest advocates of the Roman Catholic cause 
appears the name of the great Lord Mansfield,* 

* C. Butler's ** Memoirs of Roman Catholics," vol. iiL 
p. 283. Murray. 
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lord chief justice of the King's Bench; while 
the first who called the attention of the legis- 
lature to their depressed condition was a no 
less distinguished individual, Lord Camden. 
The first step was taken in 1778, hy a bill 
which was brought into the House of Com- 
mons by Sir George Saville for the repeal of 
certain penalties and disabilities provided in an 
act of the 10th and 11th of William III., in- 
tituled, " An Act to prevent the further Growth 
of Popery." This bill passed both houses with- 
out a single negative. In 17S0, an association 
was formed for the support of the Protestant 
religion, under the auspices of Lord George 
Gordon. One of the chief objects of the asso- 
ciation was the repeal of the act of 1778, for 
which a petition was presented to the House 
of Commons by their leader. The circunj- 
stances under which this petition was presented, 
and the events which followed, a few are still 
spared to remember, and most of us have heard 
or read. They proclaim, with a great and ter- 
rible voice, that they who sow the wind must 
expect to reap the whirlwind. Mark the be- 
ginning and the end, — the beginning, a glow- 
ing zeal for the honour of Christ and his 
Gospel, expressed in bold and exciting lan- 
guage, — the end, the capital in fiames^ kindled 
by the hands of lawless men ; the houses of 
God, the seats of justice, the mansions of the 
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rich, and the habitations of the poor, involved 
in a common ruin amidst riot, plunder, and de- 
bauchery ; the great council of the nation, 
then sitting in deliberation, barely escaping 
with their lives ; the family of the sovereign 
gathered in terror round him, himself only un- 
dismayed. Whoever ponders these things in 
his mind, while he thanks God that an interval 
of more than sixty years separates him from 
these fearful scenes, will remember that the 
elements of like mischief must always exist, 
and feel that, be the faults and errors of our 
national policy what they may, the summon^ 
to retrace our steps and choose a better path 
can only then be safely listened to when it pro- 
ceeds from the lips of sound reason, seconded 
by true Christian charity. 

In 1791 a further measure of relief was 
passed, also unanimously ; in 1 793, additional 
acts in favour of Irish and Scotch Roman 
Catholics were carried. From this period, 
though motions were periodically made, and 
bills introduced and advanced several stages, 
as in 1812 and 1821, no further relief was 
granted till the passing, in 1 829, of that more 
full and complete measure known as the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. From 
this last legislative relaxation of the penal laws 
many date the rise and spread of Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrines, the large share which they 
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occupy of public attention, and the growing 
tendencies towards reconciliation. But other 
causes have been at work. Towards the close 
of the last and in the early part of the present 
century, the religious fervour that had hitherto 
found a congenial home only in the societies 
separate from, entered into and animated the 
Church ; a coal from the altar touched the lips 
of Newton, Cecil, Venn, Scott, Romaine, and, 
latest of those who have gone to their rest, 
Simeon. I think that I see him now, as he 
appeared in his pulpit in Trinity Church, 
during the last days of his ministry ; one might 
have heard a pin drop, as with a voice tre- 
mulous through age, faint and broken, he 
poured out the same clear, deep stream of 
thought, accurately and methodically arranged, 
as from the first had been his wont: as one 
gazed on his silver locks, the truth of those 
beautiful words was brought home, " The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness." He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light, and there are many 
now scattered up and down who reflect his 
radiance, and bear fruit from the seed which 
he sowed — for he was wise and provident to 
raise up a succession after him in our chief 
towns and populous parishes. 

Of these, can I reckon upon any favourable 
to the cause of reconciliation ? On not a single 
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one! They all bear towards that theme a 
burning hatred: " Traitor!" "Apostate!" are the 
softest terms which they can find for him who 
dares to broach it. Yet, in glancing at the 
revival of religion in the Church, I could not 
pass these over who had the chief hand in it ; 
and be it that in this matter they are my sworn 
foes, be it that they are sons to those whose fiery 
zeal shattered with remorseless hand the fair 
fabric of Catholic unity amongst us, can I 
forget that reparation has been made ? Can it 
pass from my recollection that those closely 
marshalled ranks of men of faith and prayer 
have opened in the midst, and one gone forth 
of noble ancestry, in himself ennobled higher, 
known as Ignatius now, in the world by another 
name ? Cold-hearted scepticism and specious 
rationality of foreign growth began to over- 
spread the land, and religion pined and withered 
beneath its noxious shade, when this holy con- 
vert said, " I will go and pray for peace and 
unity." " Prayer ! " exclaimed men, with raised 
eyebrows and wondering, incredulous looks; 
" what good will prayer do ?" " Never mind," 
he said ; " I will pray." It was a habit this he 
had brought with him whence he came, and 
so the meek saint knelt and communed with 
his God. Days, weeks, months, years, came 
and went, and found and left him at his 
heavenly work. In the meanwhile a change 
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softly and imperceptibly stole over the face of 
the Church ; from Greece and Rome, favourite 
subjects, of which it might have been thought 
that the learned never would have tired, they 
began to turn with newly awakened interest to 
the study of Christian antiquities. The old 
monastic ruins, time immemorial the quarry 
for the labourer's cottage and the squire's barn, 
were diligently explored; the lines, in many 
instances few, and beneath the earth over which 
the plough had gone for ages, difficult to trace, 
discovered, shewed that their inhabitants had 
not been the slothful, ignorant monks of whom 
we have heard so often: there had been the 
head to plan and the hand to execute. The 
evident anxiety to present to the eye from 
every point, look whence it might, the high 
altar on which the mysteries of redemption 
were commemorated, was no earth-born con- 
ception ; the profound scholars, the wise in 
heart and apt to teach, who had filled these 
seats of piety and learning, were gone — their 
place knew them no more; but their work, 
seen in its deep decay, those scanty fragments 
even which time and violence had spared, 
avenged their memories, carried their holy les- 
sons on, and smote the surprised and startled 
investigators with sorrow and compunction. 
The ancient churches next became a care: 
they were not built for man — one glance told 
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that — as much time, and pains, and cost, had 
been bestowed on parts which never could be 
seen as upon that always in sight. Was it 
that they considered that they were building 
God's house, and remembered that it is written, 
"the eyes of the Lord are in every place?" 
The result of these researches was a sense of 
inferiority which humbled those who had en- 
gaged in them ; but there followed, offspring 
of this humility, a thoughtful, earnest, reverent 
feeling, to which the Church had for ages been 
a stranger. It seemed as though there were 
a rival in the field, as if the old Church spirit, 
in despite of whitewashed walls, defaced sculp- 
tures, and mutilated arches,had enough strength 
left to stand up and shame the new. Contempo- 
raneously into the dry bones of an antiquated 
theology, slept over for centuries, life entered ; 
we began to recollect that we had a system ; 
powerful minds threw themselves into it, gave 
and received strength ; few cared to strike out 
new, most were for returning to the old, paths. 
Never since the Reformation had such ideas 
as these so arisen, so spread, so drawn with 
such wondrous power men's minds within their 
influences. There had been no human agencies 
at work adequate to the result — it must have 
been divine ; is it too much to say, in answer 
to effectual, fervent prayer ? 

He of whom I spoke prayed on. There were 
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for a long time no echoes to his words, and 
then began murmurings faint and low, as if 
from hearts that hardly dared trust themselves 
with such a thought ; after a while the echoes 
came stronger and louder, convent and church 
gave them back, closet and cell ; distant lands 
received and returned the sounds : the Rhine- 
land's vine-clad hills, the snow-girt mountains 
of Palestine, the faithful city bathed by the 
waters of the Rhone, the august Mother of the 
Churches and tomb of the Apostles, heard and 
bore witness to the same bright hope ; the new 
world caught up the cry and sent it back over 
the ocean deep ; the sympathies of man's heart 
were stirred within him, and Unity became the 
engrossing thought. Hence the Jerusalem 
Bishopric ; hence the Evangelical Alliance ; 
hence the projects of intercommunion with the 
Oriental, the Russian, and Greek Churches; 
hence, lastly, the desire — natural, holy, widely 
spread, and widely spreading — of Reunion with 
the ancient Church of our fathers : which, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties by which we 
are surrounded, and the heavy discouragements 
which from time to time depress us, may God, 
who has given us the mind to will, give us, 
also, in his own good time, the strength to 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISCONCEPTIONS EXPLAINED. 

To man, since the fall, it is not permitted to 
hold communion with his Maker as in the days 
of his pristine innocence, but the remembrance 
of that divine privilege has survived its loss ; 
to recover it, to reinstate himself, as it were, in 
the glorious position in which he once stood, 
is a most distinctly marked tendency of our 
nature. The sentiment of reverence is the ex- 
pression of that tendency ; with it inseparably 
are lowliness of mind, humility, holy fear, and 
love: reverence turns ever to the fountain of 
eternal light and feels after God. Conscious 
of weakness and infirmity, how little of the 
way it can see before it, how soon its path 
may be lost, it multiplies symbols round it; 
ascending by these as steps to the high and 
lofty One. Reverence enters deeply into the 
Roman Catholic system, and there symbols 
abound. We call this wrong : we say that it 
is a substitution of the creature for the Creator, 
a resting on the means instead of going on to 
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the end. I cannot help thinking that this line 
of argument follows from our antagonistic po- 
sition. We are obliged to speak after this man- 
ner : we have a theory on the subject, and to 
square with our theory such and such assertions 
must be made, and, once made, we must stand 
to them. But their being so stoutly maintained 
does not prove them to be true. In fact, say 
what we will, and do what we will, we can as 
little prevent reverence from acting in its own 
set way, as we can divest ourselves, if we tried 
ever so much, of the sentiment itself. Re- 
pulsed, it returns ; forced out at one door, it 
re-enters at another; proscribed under this 
form, it recovers its ascendancy under that. It 
is true that Protestants set little store by pic- 
tures, images, and crosses, but reverence dwells 
in the bosom of the Protestant equally as in 
that of the Roman Catholic, and it cannot 
exist in inaction. In what, then, is it displayed ? 
how, and where ? — in the Bible ? To the great 
majority of Protestants the Bible is the object 
of reverence ; turning away their eyes, as well 
they may, from the bleak and arid realms of 
Biblical criticism, suffering nothing to disturb, 
nor distract their thoughts, they consider the 
translation in the vernacular tongue — that 
well of English undefiled — ajs the highest object 
of regard; the printed page is to them the 
very mind of God, and a beautiful and afiect- 
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ing sight it is to see, as we often may in our 
own dear England, the aged peasant sitting at 
his cottage door on a Sunday evening, when 
all nature seems to wear a Sabbath-like repose, 
bending over the inspired book — solace and 
soother of his cares. Or, if we turn from our 
country Tillages, to the lakes, and glens, and 
mountains of the north, we shall behold an 
entire people deeply imbued with the same 
holy feeling, directed to the same just object, 
the sublimities of nature by which man is there 
surrounded harmonising with the mysteries of 
reyelation. 

But of this I must remind you, reader, that 
Bible reverence has been abused ; the irre- 
parable havoc and ruin that overwhelmed the 
monuments of learning and piety in Scotland 
originated in a misinterpretation of the Old 
Testament, for I think that we may venture to 
say that the Roman Catholic religion does not 
present an exact parallel to the Canaanitish 
abomination, upon which presumption the work 
of destruction was effected. So, also, many 
fearful and immoral delusions have taken their 
rise in the misrendering of detached passages 
in the Bible. Ought we, then, to reverence the 
Word of God the less on that account ? Cer- 
tainly not : only we should apply our experi- 
ence to assist us, to distinguish in the practice 
of others, as well as of our own, between the 
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use and the abuse. It is the wisdom of nations 
to preserve the memory of the great and good, 
whether of those who have stood at the helm 
in difficult and dangerous times, and steered 
the vessel of the state safely through rocks and 
shoals, or whose arm has brought victory in the 
battle-field, or who have been distinguished for 
acts of munificence. In this wisdom the Church 
has not been wanting ; she has kept up the 
continual remembrance of her saints and mar- 
tyrs, of those who, after the example of their 
Xiord, have gone about and done good, or who, 
after the same example, have laid down their 
lives in her defence. It was for no idle ser- 
vice that she bade her children celebrate their 
anniversaries and frequent their tombs, but 
that they might haply be assisted by their 
prayers, and fired by their examples. 

Into these feelings the Reformers did not 
enter, they swept away saint-honour root and 
branch. But did outraged Reverence meekly 
bend her neck to the stroke, and lie a lifeless 
corpse at their feet ? No, she stood firm and 
kept her place ; the Reformers would not have 
the objects which the Church of old had prized ; 
then they might have those of their own 
choosing ; but some they must and should have. 
Into the niches from which they had pulled 
down the sculptured effigies they, as it were, 
put up certain abstract propositions of their 
own; they erased the names of the saints from 
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the calendar, and canonised the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. A large number of members of the 
Church of England, and good men as ever 
breathed many of them are, hold the Articles 
in the highest admiration; beyond their hal- 
lowed bounds they never care to travel; the 
Articles to them comprehend system, history, 
tradition, personal recollections and associa- 
tions — all that goes to complete the idea of a 
Church. Now, I should judge myself equally 
guilty as those who with axes and hammers 
destroyed the House of God in the land, if I 
said one word unnecessarily to distress or shock 
minds so impressed ; but I must be bold to tell 
them that the spirit of free inquiry was not 
evoked in the sixteenth century to expire at 
its birth ; nor was it to concentrate its energies 
in a single effort ; shew the strength of a giant 
for one moment, and ever after be unable to 
move hand or foot. When the voice of the 
Church, speaking on certain points with one 
consent for fifteen centuries, was silenced, — 
when the decisions of solemn councils, assem- 
bled from different countries, and composed of 
men of learning and character, independent of 
each other, acting for the most part, so far as 
is permitted to human frailty so to do, under a 
deep sense of duty and responsibility, — I say, 
when the decisions of solemn councils such as 
these were set aside, and our English theories 
substituted in their room, the precedent was 
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made and established, whereby they them- 
selves, whensoever the time might come, should 
be submitted to the same ordeal of free inquiry, 
and visited, if need be, with a like condemna- 
tion. I state the matter thus broadly in order 
to shew how far the principles of the Reform- 
ation may consistently be carried ; but we want 
no condemnation — we have heard enough of 
that hard word : rather believing, as I do, that 
the Anti-Beformation Church in her dogmas 
substantially spoke the truth, and that the 
Post-Beformation Church in hers also meant 
the truth, it necessarily follows, from the ob- 
ject to which I have devoted my time and 
thoughts, and every thing I can command — the 
Reconciliation of Christians^ that, under the 
conviction that the differences are more of 
words than things ; that in essential points both 
parties are much more nearly agreed than 
either of them imagine that they are; that 
popular mistakes and prejudices lie at the bot- 
tom and chiefly hinder union ; that, under this 
conviction, I should endeavour to harmonise 
the opinions of the two, and make them, so far 
as may be practicable, speak one language. 

The " Christian Remembrancer," in a little 
notice which it most kindly gave to my pamphlet, 
said that it was in substance the same as a cele- 
brated Essay on Catholic Communion which 
appeared at the beginning of the last century. 
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As the words, " the same, " seems to convey 
the idea of unthankful borrowing, — though, 
very probably, the writer of the notice intended 
nothing of the kind, — I must exculpate my 
honesty at the expense of my diligence, by 
saying, that till the " Christian Remembrancer" 
called my attention to it, I was unacquainted 
with the Essay even by name. Mr. Darling's 
library, in which one is sure to find every thing 
which one wants, has happily supplied me with 
it, and I shall, as occasion serves, make free 
and grateful use of the Essay. I am afraid 
that I shall again fall under the censure of an 
able and influential organ of the Church, which 
honoured my pamphlet with some pretty sharp 
strictures in a leading article. The editor com- 
plained that I omitted points more important 
than those on which I touched ; every thing, 
however, cannot be handled in the compass of 
a few pages ; and I hope, rather than believe, 
that my determined antagonist will be pacified 
with this assurance. In the pamphlet, to which 
this little book is meant to be a sequel, I ad- 
verted to private judgment, addresses to the 
saints, prayers for the dead, the reverence paid 
to the Blessed Virgin, and the use of pictures 
and images as helps to devotion. I purpose 
now to take the Holy Scriptures as to the 
feelings with which Roman Catholics regard 
them, their canon, circulation, and interpret- 
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ation, the notion of Protestants that in the 
Boman Catholic religion the doctrine of Christ 
crucified is obscured, and the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice. First, as to the feelings with which Ro- 
man Catholics regard the Sacred Scriptures. 
Protestants say that the Boman Catholics hate 
the Bible. " Well," I think that I hear some 
one exclaim, " you know that they do hate the 
Bible ; you cannot get over that." Certainly, 
I have no hope of being able to make any way, 
except by presenting a counter illustration. 
Besides our noble version, there is another 
English translation in existence used by Bo- 
man Catholics, and called the Douay JSible. 
Now, I think that I may safely say that Pro- 
testants do not entertain towards the Douay 
Bible, though it is equally with our own the 
Word of God, any very marked affection ; nay, 
I am not afraid of being called to account, 
when I add my persuasion that there are a 
great many Protestants who will not so much 
as open a Douay Bible, nor even feel comfort- 
able if they knew that there was such a book 
in the house. Why this aversion ? Is it that 
they hate the Bible ? No, but they see in the 
Douay version the Sacred Scriptures corrupted 
by Popish superstitions : just so ; and with not 
a whit the less reverence for the Word of God 
do the Boman Catholics see in James the First's 
version the Sacred Scriptures perverted by 
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Protestant misconceptions. Secondly, as to 
the canon of the Sacred Scriptures, the Roman 
Catholics include, we exclude, the Apocrypha, 
These books are supposed to contain passages 
favourable to certain Roman Catholic doctrines 
which Protestants renounce, therefore we kill 
the witness to conceal the fact; precisely as 
Luther, being unable to reconcile his theory of 
faith with the Epistle of St. James, declared 
against that very explicit statement of divine 
truth ; but the learned know that arguments 
equally plausible may be brought against por- 
tions of the New Testament as against what 
are called the Apocryphal writings. I say 
equally plausible, because I attach little weight 
to the arguments in either case ; indeed, I may 
say none in the first, and shall go no further 
into the point, as I strongly disapprove of what 
may be styled the destructive logic of polemics, 
believing it to be of most injurious tendency. 

We come next to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures : this we must divide into two periods, be- 
fore and since the Reformation. To begin with 
the first period, I suppose that you would con- 
sider it neither fair nor reasonable, were a per- 
son to complain of the rate of travelling ten 
or twelve years ago, that the best-appointed 
coaches, with frequent relays of horses, never 
on an average exceeded twelve miles an hour, 
whereas now forty or fifty miles an hour by an 
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express train is nothing out of the way. What 
the invention of railways is to expedition in 
travelling, the invention of printing was to the 
diffusion of knowledge. Bear this in mind, if 
you please, courteous reader ; there are few things 
on which we can pronounce positively, we must 
for the most part judge relatively. Our first ex- 
ample shall be taken from the seventh century. 
" Boisil, abbot of Melrose, not content con- 
tinually to instruct and exhort his religious bre- 
thren by word and example, made frequent 
excursions into the villages, to preach to the 
poor, and to bring straying souls into the paths 
of truth and life. St. Cuthbert was taken with 
a pestilential disease ; when St. Boisil saw him 
recovered, he said to him, ' Thou seest, brother, 
that God hath delivered thee from this disease, 
nor shalt thou any more feel it, nor die at this 
time ; but my death being at hand, neglect not 
to learn something of me, so long as I shall be 
able to teach thee, which will be no more than 
seven days.' ' And what,' said Cuthbert, ' will 
be best for me to read, which may be finished 
in seven days ? ' ' The Gospel of St. John,' said 
he, * which we may in that time read over, and 
confer upon as much as shall be necessary.' 
Having accomplished this reading in seven 
days, the man of God, Boisil, falling ill of the 
aforesaid disease, came to his last day, which he 
passed over in extraordinary jubilation of soul, 
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out of his earnest desire to be with Christ, In 
his last moments, he often repeated those words 
of St. Stephen, * Lord Jesus receive my spirit*' 
He died in the year 664. Out of the most 
ardent and tender love which he bore our Di- 
vine Redeemer, and in order daily to enkindle 
and improve the same, he was wonderfully 
delighted with reading every day a part of the 
Gospel of St. John, which for that purpose he 
divided into seven parts. St. Cuthbert inherited 
from him this devotion, and in his tomb was 
found a Latin copy of St. John's Gospel."* 

The reader will not feel the less interest in 
this simple and beautiful narrative, when he 
calls to mind that the biographer of St. Boisil, 
the venerable Bede himself, of whom Fuller 
writes, "That he expounded almost all the 
Bible^ and translated the Psalms and New 
Testament into English," with nearly his last 
breath dictated into his native tongue the words 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

But St. Boisil lived before the dark ages 
began, therefore, reader, you may perhaps not 
consider his example to the purpose. Dn 
Maitland reckons the period of the dark ages 
to extend from a.d. 800 to a.d. 1200 ; and I 
feel confident that the passages which I shall 
cite from his admirable work will not be unac- 

* Butler's " Lives of the Saints"— St. Boisil. 4to. edi- 
tion, vol. i. p. 262. C. Coyne, Dublin. 
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ceptable to my reader : — " The biographer of 
St. Luidger, bishop of Munster, who died in 
the year 809, tells us that he was well instructed 
in the sacred writings, and did not neglect to 
lecture his disciples daily; and whatever he 
found to be enjoined in the Holy Books he 
studied to practice and to teach." 

In the ninth century, the kingdom of France 
suffered heavily from the piratical incursions of 
the Normans. On one of these occasions the 
abbey of Nantes was sacked, the bishop mur- 
dered in his cathedral, together with many of 
the clergy, monks, and laity; a few effected 
their escape, one of whom is especially com- 
memorated, because he took on his back, and 
succeeded in carrying off, the most precious 
possession of the monastery. And what do you 
think that was ? — the great Bible. After the 
Normans were gone, the monks got safe back 
to Nantes, having lost much in silver, and gold, 
and books, saving only their Bible. Were 
(which God forbid !) an enemy to land on our 
shores, and threaten to plunder the house of 
the stanchest Protestant among us, do you 
imagine that the thought first and paramount 
in his mind would be the preservation of the 
&mily Bible ? 

St. Dunstan,* who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the year 961, spent " such lei- 

* Maitland*8 *' Dark Ages.^ Rivingtons. 
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sure as he could retrieve from public affairs 
in religious exercises, and among other things 
in reading the Divine writings, and in correct- 
ing copies of them." Of Aufridus, in early life 
a soldier, bishop of Utrecht in 996, it is said, 
"That, while a lay man, his table-talk was always 
seasoned with references to the Holy Scrip- 
tures." " Anselm, bishop of Lucca, who died 
in the year 1086, knew almost all the Holy 
Scriptures by heart, and as soon as he was 
asked, would tell what each and all the holy 
expositors thought on any particular point." 
Of St. Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, who 
died in 1095, it is told, " That lying, standing, 
walking, sitting, he had always a psalm on his 
lips, always Christ in his heart." About 1170, 
" Geoffry, sub-prior of St. Barbara, in Nor- 
mandy, wrote a letter to Peter Mangot, who 
seems to have been a monk of Baugercy, who 
had undertaken and obtained permission to 
build a monastery. In this letter the following 
passage occurs : * A monastery without a library 
is like a castle without an armoury ; our library 
is our armoury ; thence it is that we bring forth 
the sentences of the Divine law, like sharp 
arrows, to attack the enemy ; thence we take 
the helmet of salvation, the shield of faith, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God. See to it, therefore, that in your armoury 
of defence, that which is the great defence of 
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M the other defences be not wanting; that 
defence is the Holy Bible, wherein is contained 
the right rule of life and manners ; there each 
sex and each age finds what is profitable, a 
blessed hand which ministers to all, whereby 
all may be saved. Farewell, and take care 
that the Bible, which no monastery should be 
without, is bought." 

With the close of the twelfth and commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, the dark ages 
are considered to have ended. Beautiful type 
of the shining light, " which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day," was St. Hugh, the 
good bishop of Lincoln, whose apostolic life 
extended from 1140 to 1200. Firm in main- 
taining the rights of the clergy against the 
encroachments of king and pope, he was "an 
example of the believer in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity." 
I am sure, reader, that you will not think that 
I mean to tire you out with quotations, in ad- 
ding, from Butler, a glimpse of this saint's daily 
life. "As soon as he was raised to the epi- 
scopal chair, he engaged several clergymen of 
the greatest learning and piety to be his 
assistants, and he employed all the authority 
which his station gave him in restoring eccle- 
siastical discipline, especially among his cler- 
gy: by sermons and private exhortations he 
laboured to quicken in all men the spirit of 
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&ith. In administering the sacraments, or 
consecrating churches, he sometimes spent 
whole days ; good part of his time he always 
bestowed in inquiring into and relieving the 
necessities of the poor, whom he frequently 
visited and affectionately comforted : the hos- 
pitals of the lepers he attended above others. 
Devotion seemed always to give him vigour 
and strength, and the sentiments with which 
he nourished his soul in reciting the Psalms 
seemed more than human. Let what might 
happen, he was punctual in observing the 
canoniciil hours of the divine office. It was 
the holy bishop's custom to retire at least once 
a year to his beloved cloister at Witham, and 
there pass some time observing the common 
rule, without any difference but that of wearing 
the episcopal ring on his finger. In this retire- 
ment he considered the obligations and infinite 
difficulties of spiritual government, and the 
dreadful precipice upon which all prelacies 
stand." 

It is plain that the clergy were familiar with 
the Scriptures ; but how did they deal with the 
people ? did they not keep them in the dark ? 
We shall see. To the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures previously to the 
discovery of printing there were great impedi- 
ments. These, though incapable of being 
entirely removed, might have been materially 
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lessened by three methods : first, by a great 
nomber of persons devoting their time to the 
employment of transcribing copies ; secondly, 
by dividing the Bible into portions, since it is 
obvious that to copy the four Gospels would be 
easier than to copy the whole New Testament, 
or the New Testament than the Bible ; thirdly, 
by the clergy making it their habitual practice 
to explain to the people on Sundays and Fes- 
tivals the Gospel for the day. As to the first 
method, it is not questioned but that the in- 
mates of the monasteries spent a great part of 
their time, and exercised their taste, in tran- 
scribing MSS., sacred and profane ; secondly, 
whole Bibles were not rare, copies of the four 
Gospels more common : every religious house, 
it has been shewn, was expected to have at least 
one copy of the former, and copies of the lat- 
ter were not unusual in the hands of laymen ; 
thirdly, the instructions to the clergy, in canons 
so ancient as those of JElfric, written between 
the years 950 and 1000, directed the " mass- 
priest on Sundays and on mass-days to explain 
the Gospel in English to the people, and by 
the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, as often as he 
could, stir them up to faith and the mainten- 
ance of Christianity ;'* and to qualify the clergy 
so to do, another of these canons orders, '' That 
every priest, before he is ordained, must have 
the arms belonging to his spiritual work, that 
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is the Holy Books, namely — the Psalter, the 
Book of Epistles and the Book of Gospels, the 
Missal, the Book of Hymns, the Manual, the 
Calendar, the Passional, the Penitential, and 
the Lectionary." 

I have only to add, on the authority of the 
learned and eloquent author of the " Ages of 
Faith," that "long before the invention of 
printing versions of the whole Bible were given 
in most of the European languages. Before 
the Lutheran Revolution, several editions had 
been printed in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, 
Holland, and Bohemia."* But the hearing 
ear is not the sole inlet to religious knowledge, 
there is the seeing eye. 

The peasant to whom, for want of books to 
keep his learning up, the knowing how to read 
would have been of small avail, was never in 
his humble cottage home without sacred memo- 
rials of Christ crucified, which shewed him the 
good and the right way. If early dawn bade 
him speed on his labours ere his morning ori- 
sons were said, on the roadside, as he passed 
along, that Mother mild, embracing her Di- 
vine Incarnate Babe, invited him to kneel and 
pray. As up the steep, as hap might be, he toiled 
with feeble step, at every turn, by rude trac- 
ings of each event in his Saviour's passion, was 

* Mores Catholici, book viii. page 523, small 8vo. 
Dolman. 
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he reminded that thus the pilgrim must, hy the 
way of the Cross, climh to heaven. But in the 
churches it was that most of all provision was 
made for the poor — yes, for the poor; the rich 
and the scholar needed it not : for them the 
workmen, wise of heart, humt in the glass those 
glowing colours, as fresh to-day as at the very 
first ; for them sacred story and saintly legend 
crowded the fragile pane ; for them the painter, 
with his magic pencil, wrought the wonders of 
his art above the golden altar and along the 
frescoed walls ; for them the sculptor, chiselling 
exquisite net- work out of rude shapeless stone, 
exhausted his imitative skill j in them recog- 
nising Christ the Lord. Genius, as the magi 
of old, laid at their feet its best and purest 
offerings, happy in the consciousness of having 
ministered to the Saviour in the least of his 
brethren. 

Reader, if you cannot bring yourself to allow 
that churchmen in those days, from the mate- 
rials at their disposal, did enough for the in- 
struction of the people, ask yourself this ques- 
tion, and answer it honestly, Mave we, with far 
greater and better materials at our disposal, 
in proportion done more — nay, as much ? 



E 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MISCONCEPTIONS EXPLAINED. 

Since the Reformation, no complaints have 
been made of the ignorance of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; subtlety, cunning, wily crafti- 
ness, sophistry in argument, and fascinating 
manners, are the characteristics commonly 
ascribed to them: these expressions, setting 
charity aside, sound, it must be confessed, as 
if we were a litfle afraid of them. But it is 
still insisted upon as strongly as ever, that the 
priests keep the people in ignorance, especially 
of the Bible. Now, if all that is meant by this 
assertion be, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
do not allow their people to read our Pro- 
testant translation, that is generally true ; nei- 
ther do I believe that our clergy would allow 
their flocks to read the Roman Catholic trans- 
lation, if they cogld help it ; but if the asser- 
tion be carried further, and go to the denial 
of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue to 
the laity altogether, this statement is palpably 
incorrect; the Bible is read by the Roman 
Catholic in England, in English ; in France, 
in French ; in Germany, in German ; in Italy, 
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in Italian ; and so on of other countries. The 
notions which we take up upon this subject 
are, for the most part, derived from the de- 
scriptions of the religious novelists, who, usually, 
being of the fair sex, are lavish of colours in 
the vivid pictures which they present to us. 
The story frequently runs thus : — A Bible finds 
its way into a convent, in which, of course, 
such a book has never been heard of before ; 
it falls into the hands of a nun, who is described 
as an angel ; she looks into it from a very na- 
tural feeling of curiosity : as she reads, she is 
astonished beyond measure, — light breaks in 
upon her mind — the veil is removed from her 
eyes ; she now sees the hoUowness and cor- 
ruption of the system in which she has been 
educated in all its native deformity. After a 
while, the attention of her sisters is drawn to 
her ; her behaviour in the choir is observed to 
be less devotional and reverent ; she looks at 
them askance — replies to their questions ab- 
ruptly and sharply : suspicion is excited— she 
is watched. On a certain day she is seen to 
hurry to her cell : she is Mlowed, and dis- 
covered reading the prohibited book — the 
next day the cell is empty. To inquiries of 
the superior, evasive answers are given. Weeks 
elapse, other things intervene, the subject is 
forgotten, — when, by chance, a parlour boarder, 
a visitor to the convent, misses her way, and>' 
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after threading passage after passage, finds 
herself at last in a dark, damp, dismal vault, 
in the midst of which there is a bier, and on 
that bier a body, in the pale and agonised 
countenance of which is recognised the lost 
nun. The above is the usual style of repre- 
sentation ; but the fair authoress of '^ From 
Oxford to Rome" has considerably improved 
on the stock characters. Ernestine, we are 
informed in page 252, had been educated in 
Ultra-Protestant principles ; a little after, we 
find that she occasionally, once in the way or 
so, attended the Church service ; and, a little 
after that, we read of her being made a member 
by Holy Baptism of the Church of England. 
Now, as there is, so far as I know, but one de- 
nomination of Christians in this country who 
reject infant baptism, Ernestine must have 
been what, with her occasional church attend- 
ance, we may call a liberal Baptist. (By the 
way, that active community should take the 
alarm, and be on the look-out ; there is plainly 
defection going on among their members.) Er- 
nestine, it appear%from extreme Protestantism 
flew at a bound into extreme Tractarianism, 
and having rested there just sufficient time to 
enable her to recover her breath, after so ex- 
traordinary an effort took another flight, and 
alighted on what the authoress appears to con- 
sider the terra firma of Popery. It happens, 
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by one of those singular coincidences which 
always do happen to novelists, that there is a 
laxly, whose husband having gone over, has 
put her away, who is boarding with her little 
girl at the convent where Ernestine, now sister 
Beatrice, is professed. The child takes a fancy 
to this sister, which brings the nun much into 
the society of the poor lady. Here, by acci- 
dent, a copy of an invaluable work, Wilber- 
force 8 " Eucharistica," falls into Beatrice's 
hands. The effect is thus described : — " What 
is in that little book that brings all these 
tears? — its name — itself. Oh! Margaret, it was 
the pledge of my union with my own— our 
own true church ! Why did I find it here to 
bring back the vain, vain thoughts of all that 
I have lost ? and she threw herself on the floor 
in a passion of tears." Now, knowing as we 
do that this union was formed so very late and 
dissolved so very soon, the emotion seems a 
little overdone ; however, after this scene, I 
began to wonder what might be coming, when, 
happily, the fair authoress relieved my anxiety 
by resuming the beaten tr^ck. The Oxford 
Diamond Edition of the Protestant Bible 
turns up,, and, after that, it is all plain sailing. 
Sister Beatrice one day, after collation, in an 
unguarded moment, upsets a sentiment in the 
" Lives of the Saints " by an unlucky quotation. 
From that day her doom is sealed. The precise 
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details are considerately withheld, hut scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt is left on the horrifying 
presumption that she has been secretly made 
away with by the lady abbess and father con- 
fessor between them. It is not for me to 
pretend to be a critic, but in my humble 
opinion, as a work of art, " From Oxford to 
Rome" is well executed. The talented au- 
thoress skilfully adjusts her materials to cater 
for the public taste, and accord with prevailing 
prejudices; the principles of dramatic effect 
are thoroughly understood and successfully 
applied. The work also has a higher praise. 
There are, scattered up and down it, many 
catholic and holy sentiments, beautifully ex- 
pressed ; many noble aspirations, which, how- 
ever, one cannot help thinking the publication 
of a book like this ill calculated to realise. 
But " From Oxford to Rome," in common 
with the rest of its class, is a pious fraud, and 
pious frauds never did, and never can do any 
real good, but, on the contrary, must do a 
great deal of harm to the cause of true re- 
ligion. 

The last thing to be remarked in connexion 
with the Scriptures is their interpretation. 
Protestants say that the Bible is its own in- 
terpreter, and requires the interposition of no 
medium between the mind of man and itself. 
We may take exceptions to this principle ; we 
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may say that it carries its own refutation with 
it, inasmuch as it makes the main system sub- 
jective instead of objective, and tends to the 
production of as many religions as there are 
men. But, at all events, the principle is con- 
sistent and intelligible ; but the instant at 
which you interpose a medium between the 
Word of God and the human mind, principle 
is ceded, the question becomes one of degree 
and expediency; and this is just the position 
in which the question of interpretation lies be- 
tween the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. 

We next come to the notion of Protestants, 
that in the Roman Catholic religion the doc- 
trine of Christ crucified is obscured. This 
may be thus tested. Supposing that a stranger, 
who had never heard of Christianity, were to 
visit a Roman Catholic land, he would scarcely 
walk along the streets of a city, or journey 
through the open country, without remark- 
ing certain representations, sometimes fixed 
to the walls of houses, sometimes standing 
by themselves, which were the objects of re- 
verence to the inhabitants. The representa- 
tions would, for the most part, be of a female 
figure holding an infant in her arms; and, 
again, of the same figure, with an expres- 
sion of the deepest sorrow, standing beneath a 
cross, on which there would be stretched one 
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wearing on his head a crown of thorns, having 
his hands and feet fastened by nails to the 
wood, and his side pierced — One whom I dare 
not further describe. Now, were that stranger 
to inquire what religion the nation professed, 
and were told that their chief doctrine was that 
God, compassioniating the human race, dead in 
trespasses and sins, had sent His Son into the 
world, who took our nature upon Him, being 
born of a pure virgin, and, after a life of toil 
and suffering, died for sinners by a cruel and 
shameful death upon a cross, shedding His 
blood for our redemption ; were he, as he 
would be, told this, the representations which 
he had seen would very much help him to 
understand and remember it. Again. If on 
entering, in any of their towns, a cathedral or 
conventual church, he were struck by the im- 
mense e:Kpense lavished on the building, the 
genius and skill which appeared to be concen- 
trated there, the admirable architecture, the 
exquisite paintings, the richly stained glass, 
the gold, and silver, and precious stones that 
glittered around him, — and, coming in at the 
hour of prayer, were to see that magnificent 
temple crowded with worshippers of every 
class and degree,-^one kneeling down, clothed 
like Dives, and another, close to him, the very 
image of Lazarus, and were to hear that the 
God whom they served was so good to them 
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that they could not do enough to shew their 
thankfulness, and that He was no respecter of 
persons, — were he to hear this stated as a mat- 
ter of faith, from what he had himself observed, 
he would be able quite to enter into the feeling. 
Now, let a stranger land on our shores, and 
traverse, in the same observing spirit, the 
cities and villages of England, he would every 
where see proofs of activity and industry, — 
fine shops, splendid mansions, large factories, 
— every one busy, nobody idle ; but he would 
see little or nothing which could help him to 
discover what the religion of the people was. 
On directing his steps to our churches, he 
would come upon buildings showily decorated 
outside, and meanly finished within ; he would 
see a number of little compartments, partitioned 
off, each well cushioned, carpeted, and has- 
socked, occupied by fashionably dressed per- 
persons, seated with that comfort which the 
arrangements of the place seemed studiously 
designed to promote. Were he so inquisitive 
as to ask, Have you no poor, and where do 
they go ? he would be answered, We have a 
great many poor, indeed, but at present they 
go nowhere : we talk of building ragged 
churches for them. Upon the stranger's in- 
quiring about the religion of the people, and 
receiving the same explanation as in the 
former case, do you not think it very pos- 
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sible that it might be some time, and might 
enforce a good deal of hard reading, before he 
recognised the perfect consistency of such a 
manifestation of the Christian life? Take an- 
other example : compare a hospital in France 
or Belgium with a similar institution in Eng- 
land ; in both you would remark an equal 
attention to cleanliness and ventilation, equal 
skill in the physicians, equal care on the part 
of the nurses ; but, in the one, the religious 
sentiment would be powerfully developed — 
in the other, it would not: it would be de- 
veloped thus by the perpetual recurrence of 
the second representation to which I have 
alluded — the constant setting forth of Christ 
crucified before the minds and hearts of the 
suffering and the dying : it would be de- 
veloped, also, by the affectionate and winning 
attentions of a number of females, all clothed 
alike, gliding noiselessly about, — sitting down 
first at this bedside, then at that — leaning over 
one in bitter agony — supporting in their arms 
another, on whose forehead are the dews of 
death, — each pointing with the same bright 
look of tenderness, the same fervent accents 
of entreaty, to the light in darkness — ^the Sa- 
viour of sinners ; in which hospital the religious 
sentiment would be shewn, and in which not, I 
leave you, my reader, to determine. We may 
sometimes hear from the lips of a dying Pro- 
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testant the satisfaction of a well-spent life, or, 
at least, the conviction that he has never done 
any harm to any one ; from the lips of a 
Boman Catholic you will never hear this : 
he may, indeed, and he most likely will, be 
heard beseeching the Blessed Mother of God 
to intercede in his behalf, as he might ask 
your prayers or those of any other good and 
holy man ; but were the question put to him 
directly, Do you rely on your own merits — 
do you rely on the merits of any saint or crea- 
ture, for the forgiveness of your transgressions 
and the salvation of your soul ? he would, in 
answer, clasp with all a pardoned sinner's peni- 
tential love the crucifix to his bosom, and say, 
if he had strength left to say it. By Him I 
conquer ! 

Next in order follows the Eucharistic Sa- 
crifice. Had not our minds been perplexed 
with arguments and counter-arguments on 
this subject — supposing, and would to God 
that it had been so ! that we had never heard 
of any cavils and disputes on the matter — upon 
reading or hearing the plain words of the 
institution of the Sacrament, *' This is my body, 
this is my blood," I think that we should not 
have asked, with the unbelieving Jews, " How 
can this man give us His flesh to eat?" but 
should in silent reverence have thanked God 
for His inestimable gift, and done as our Sa- 
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viour bid us in remembrance of Him. Thus 
men acted during many centuries, till, with the 
revival of learning, arose a disposition to search 
and dive into every thing, even the deep things 
of God, as though the mind, by an inordinate 
activity, meant to make up for its past torpor. 
This curious spirit was directed, among other 
objects, to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the 
Church, in consequence, to guard against the 
worst, was compelled to fence that awful mys- 
tery round with very strict and minute defini- 
tions. Certainly it had been much better if no 
such constraint had been laid upon the Church, 
but in what she did she chose the least of many 
evils ; and open as her dogmas may be to attack, 
they have answered their end, and kept the 
original doctrine pure and intact; whereas 
expositions less precise in their terms have 
unavoidably let in the Zuinglian errors. 

I will now cite some passages bearing upon the 
" Real Presence" from the writings of members 
of the Church of England, as I find them given 
in the " Essay on Catholic Communion." This 
essay is professedly written by a minister of 
the Church of England ; but Mr. Goode, in 
his able pamphlet entitled, " Tract XC. Histo- 
rically Refuted," denies this to be the fact, and, 
upon the authority of Dod, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church historian, says that the writer was 
Thomas Dean, Fellow of University College, 
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Oxford, who, with John Massey, Dean of 
Christ Church, withdrew from Oxford on the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange in 1688, and 
went over to France. Now, upon this state- 
ment I must be permitted to observe, that oar 
Boman Catholic brethren universally claim to 
themselves all writers who in the least degree 
display anti-Protestant tendencies. The pro- 
found Bishop Butler only pat a cross over 
the altar in his palace chapel, and they darted 
upon him directly, and have not given him up 
to this very day. And though I am sure that 
in any other matter I might with perfect safety 
take Mr. Goode's word for his bond, still upon 
this point I hope that I may be excused for 
thinking it to be open to exception, and, as 
the writer styles himself a minister of the 
Church of England, may be allowed to admit 
his claim to the title till stronger evidence be 
adduced to the contrary. Mr. Goode seems 
to consider the curious fact that the publication 
of the Essay was followed by a Secretary of 
State's warrant for the arrest of the author 
and the seizure of his papers as in itself con- 
clusive against the book. This is somewhat 
hard measure. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, an individual might have a 
Secretary of State's warrant at his heels, and 
not be the worse man nor the weaker writer 
on that account. If I am not mistaken, Jolm 
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Bunyan wrote his unrivalled allegory in a 
county jail, and I never heard that circum- 
stance alleged in condemnation of '^ The Pil- 
grim's Progress." To take the evidence in 
chronological order, Bishop Ridley's testimony 
to the doctrine of the Real Presence is the first, 
and indeed the most remarkable, since it is so 
very distinct ; it is quoted, by the author of the 
Essay, from Foxe, and may be found in p. 274 
of the very interesting Parker edition of Bishop 
Ridley's Works. " You and I agree herein, 
that in the Sacrament is the very true and 
natural body and blood of Christ, even that 
which was born of the Virgin Mary which 
ascended into heaven, which sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father, which shall come from 
thence to judge the quick and the dead, only 
we differ in modoj in the way and manner of 
being ; we confess all one thing to be in the 
Sacrament, and dissent in the manner of being 
there." One cannot help regretting that so 
great a writer and so good a man should have 
spent his life and shed his blood principally in 
contesting a point of doctrine about which both 
himself and his adversaries were so nearly 
agreed. The Essayist tells us, "That Queen 
Elizabeth was so fixed upon the Real Presence 
that she suffered not her faith to be shocked 
therein ; she determined the case in the follow- 
ing verse : — 
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* 

" * 'Twas God the Word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what the Word did make it 
That I believe and take it.* ** 

But the stanza is equivocal, and, like many 
other solutions of difficulties, leaves the case 
where it found it. He then gives a summary 
of the Roman Catholic Church from Bishop 
Montague's "Appeal." The Bishop writes, '' I 
said, and say so still, that if men were disposed 
as they ought unto peace, there need be no 
difference ; and I added a reason, which I re- 
peat again here, the disagreement is only de 
modo prcBsenticB, the thing is yielded to on 
either side, that there is in the holy Eucharist 
a real presence." 

"God forbid," saith Bishop Bilson, "that 
we should deny that the flesh and blood of 
Christ are truly present and truly received, by 
the faithful at the Lord's table ; it is the doc- 
trine that we teach others, and comfort our- 
selves with withal." Archbishop Laud, "out 
of his speech in the Star Chamber, gives this 
reason, drawn from the Real Presence, for 
reverence to the altar, as being upon this 
account the greatest place of God's residence 
upon earth." The Essayist closes his citations 
with the sentiments of Bishop Ken, who has 
enriched our services with those two beautiful 
paraphrases, the Morning and Evening Hymns. 
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I call them paraphrases, because the ideas, and 
often the very words, are taken from the Prime 
and Compline hymns of the Breviary. " O 
God Incarnate, how thou canst give us thy 
flesh to eat and thy blood to drink, how thy 
flesh is meat indeed, how thou, who art in 
heaven, art present on thy altar, I can by no 
means explain, but I firmly believe it all, be- 
cause thou hast said it ; and I firmly rely on 
thy love and on thy omnipotence to make good 
thy word, though the manner of doing it I 
cannot comprehend." 

The Decree of the Council of Trent on the 
Ileal Presence is as follows : — " Principio docet 
sancta synodus, et aperte ac simpliciter profi- 
tetur, in almo sanctse Eucharistiae sacramento 
post panis et vini consecrationem Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum verum Deum atque 
hominem vere, realiter ac substantialiter sub 
specie illarum rerum sensibilium contineri. 
Neque enim haec inter se pugnant, ut ipse Sal- 
vator noster semper ad dexteram Patris in 
coelis assideat, juxta modum exsistendi natu- 
ralem, et ut multis nibilominus aliis in locis 
sacramentaliter praesens sua substantia nobis 
adsit, ea exsistendi ratione quam etsi verbis 
exprimere vix possumus, possibilem tamen esse 
Deo, cogitatione per fidem illustrata assequi 
possumus et constantissime credere debemus." 
Here, properly speaking, the definition ends. 
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The remaining part of the decree is explana- 
tory. To translate the decree literally, " In 
the first place, the holy synod teaches, and 
plainly and simply professes, that in the sweet 
Sacrament of the holy Eucharist, after the con- 
secration of the bread and wine, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, very God and very man, is truly, 
rbally, and substantially contained under the 
appearance of those sensible things ; nor is it 
any contradiction that he (our Saviour) should 
always be seated at the right band of God in 
heaven, according to the natural manner of 
existence, and that, nevertheless, his substance 
be present to us in many other places, sacra- 
mentally, by that kind of existence which, 
though we can hardly express in words, yet we 
are able, by thought enlightened through faith, 
to understand to be possible to God, and ought 
most constantly to believe." In a subsequent 
decree, the word Transubstantiation is said to 
be employed " convenienter et proprie " — 
conveniently and suitably. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori, in his "Exposition 
and Defence of the Council of Trent," says,* 
that "the Council wished to decide nothing 
regarding the mode of the Sacramental Pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ ;" and afterwards, " as we 

* St. Alphonsus Liguori's ** Defence of the Council of 
Trent," page 158. Duffy, Dublin. 
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call the transition of a body from one figure to 
another transfiguration, and its passage from 
one form to another transformation, so the pas- 
sage of one substance into another, while the 
species of the former remain, is justly called 
tran substantiation." " And if, as Cicero has 
said, it is lawful to invent new words, in order 
to express things which are singular, much 
more is it allowable, and even necessary to do 
so, in theology, which teaches several points of 
doctrine that are singular and new to the 
human intellect." Certainly, in words the 
doctrines of the Churches of England and 
Rome do not agree on the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, still it is allowable to think, with Bishop 
Montague, that " if men were disposed, as they 
ought, to peace, there need be no difference." 

In closing this chapter, I will make a few 
observations on the alleged corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. Of these a long list is made 
out, always including every thing which Pro- 
testants do not, and sometimes much which 
they do, hold ; and witnesses are produced from 
the age of the Apostles to that of the Reforma- 
tion to speak to these corruptions — learned 
fathers, holy prelates, venerable abbots, mor- 
tified ascetics, divinely gifted saints, men of 
unshaken faith and deepest reverence, who 
lived and died in the habitual practice of 
Catholic devotions, ^re compelled by our stern 
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decree to come forward, condemn the usages 
of their daily life, and apostatise from their 
very graves. Does it follow, because good 
men deplored the degeneracy of the days in 
which they lived, and hoped and prayed for 
better things, that they would have certainly 
accepted the programme of Protestantism, had 
it been offered them ? Is it not just as likely 
that, after they had run it over with their eyes, 
they might have answered, — " No ! certainly 
matters are in a very bad state now, but we 
are afraid that were we to adopt these sugges- 
tions they would very soon be in a worse state?" 
Many good Churchmen complained then of the 
evils of their times, as many good Churchmen 
do now, while neither party were or are the 
less attached to their respective principles for 
their complaints. 

There are,- in these days of excitement, men 
who are hard to be persuaded of this, at least 
with respect to those who cherish Catholic 
views. There are some who allow their preju- 
dices so to warp their judgment and blunt 
their charity, as really to credit that there are 
persons in the English Church holding cura- 
cies or benefices under dispensation, in order 
that they may the more easily and effectually 
ruin the religion. It is impossible, in a ques- 
tion like this, to prove a negative ; but if there 
be one thing which I believe more than another. 
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it is the utter groundlessness of such a suppo- 
sition ; on the contrary, it being permitted to 
men, each according to the best of their judg- 
ment, to seek the good of the Church, it is my 
firm conviction that there beats not beneath 
the cassock so much as one disloyal heart. If 
any, as I, believe that we have in faith and 
practice lost much that is lovely and of good 
report, surely one may be forgiven the wish 
and the effort to recover the possession. If 
Rome has added to, we have diminished from, 
the truth ; if she have too much, we assuredly 
have too little. It has been said, that if there 
is to be any reconciliation, we must go the 
whole way. We can never go the whole, but 
there is no doubt but that we shall have to go 
a considerable part of the way, and the sooner 
we set about it, and put our best leg foremost, 
the better. There are many, I am afraid, to 
whom the freedom of these observations will 
be displeasing, to whom a deep-laid conspi- 
racy, as they are fond of phrasing it, presents 
the only solution of the existing state of things. 
Would that these excellent men could for a few 
minutes shut up their favourite alarmist theo- 
logians and alarmist historians, and apply 
their strong good sense to a calm considera- 
tion of the present movement — to what its suc- 
cess can be fairly ascribed other than to its 
innate truthfulness! Does it owe anything 
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to the favour of the court ? — no ; to the patron- 
age of the government ? — no ; to votes in par- 
liament? — no; to the sympathy of the bulk of 
the clergy ? — no ; to money lavishly expended ? 
— no ; to great and commanding intellect? — no. 
A few inconsiderable men, fellows of colleges 
or country curates, put forth a series of tracts, 
setting things before men's minds in a plain, 
clear manner, without any eloquence, any play of 
the imagination, any appeal to the feelings, and, 
for the most part, without any very extraordi- 
nary strength of reasoning; and these are they 
who you think have done all the mischief; 
these are the men who have made Protestant- 
ism reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and be at its wit's end. Ah ! I under- 
stand that knit brow, and those compressed 
lips ; " We will fight it out to the last !" I know 
you will ; the vindication of truth demands a 
conflict ; there must be warfare ; only remem- 
ber, that we drew our breath from the same 
soil, fight under one banner, and let us con- 
tend, as becomes our nation and our faith, in 
the generous spirit of Englishmen, with the 
arms of reason and of charity, and may God 
defend the right ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACTION OF THE CHURCH HENRY VII. 

That from the days of the first missionary 
efforts of Christianity, down to the landing of 
St. Augustine in Kent, there existed in the 
British isles a Church in possession of a com- 
plete body of Catholic doctrine, is certain; 
though, partly from the destruction of manu- 
scripts, partly from the figurative style of com- 
position in which the religious writers of the 
day too freely indulged, we have not that clear 
and connected history of the period in ques- 
tion which we could wish ; but we should have 
been much worse off in this respect than we 
are, had not the halo of glory with which the 
Church Catholic has ever reverently honoured 
the memory of her faithful children encircled 
the heads of many of the sons and daughters 
of the ancient British Church. The scattered 
notices in "The Lives of the Saints," so simply 
and beautifully told in the pages of Butler, 
light up with a bright and heavenly radiance 
scenes and seasons which we have long been 
accustomed to consider as shrouded in blackest 
night. There confessedly exists now a great 
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thirst for education, and we may thank God 
for it; but we may hardly be disposed to 
credit that there existed so many centuries 
ago a thirst as great, and how wonderfully it 
was slaked. 

The least, no less than the most populous 
parts of the country, bore witness to the desire ; 
the barren hills, sequestered valleys, and silent 
streams, attracted the philosopher, by the seclu- 
sion which they promised, to meditate there 
on those deep problems affecting man's pre- 
sent and eternal interests, to be solved amongst 
the stirring scenes of busy and crowded capi- 
tals. Wales, which most of these fair realms 
has known the curse of a divided faith, from 
Llancarvan, under sainted Cadoc's rule, sent 
forth her sons in proof-armour to the fight. 
We read, and it is worth copying, as one amongst 
many proofs that the Word of God was pre- 
cious in those days, that " St. Gildas, after his 
return from Ireland, entered the monastery of 
Saint Cadoc, where he taught for one year, 
and copied a book of the Gospels which was 
long preserved with great care in the Church 
of Saint Cadoc, and highly reverenced by the 
Welsh, who used it in their most solemn oaths 
and covenants." * 

* Butler's " Lives of the Saints,** vol. i. p. 107, 4to. 
edition. Co3aie, Dublin. 
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Scotland had not then framed her lips to 
utter the fierce and bitter cry against the 
houses of God,— "Down with them ! down with 
them even to the ground !" She could glory in 
her Nathalan, wise, contemplative, who, dis- 
tributing his riches to the poor, making the 
toils of husbandry his occupation, and nature 
his book, was enabled by his single arm to 
ward off the fell stroke of Pelagianism. If one 
do but speak of Ireland in those days, lights 
— alas, that they should have been long since 
quenched in darkness ! — flash from a thousand 
cloistered homes to dazzle and astonish. 

The banks of the CJlyde gave birth to him 
who first sowed the seed to be returned so 
soon in a harvest so abundant. St. Patrick, 
we are told, " travelled over the whole island, 
penetrating into the remotest corners, without 
fearing any danger; and after visiting each 
province, such was the fruit of his preaching 
and suffering, that he consecrated to God, by 
baptism, an infinite number of people, and 
laboured effectually that they might be per- 
fected in His service by the practice of virtue ; 
he took nothing from the many thousands 
whom he baptized, and often gave back the 
little presents which some laid on the altar, 
choosing rather to mortify the fervent, than to 
scandalise the weak or the infidel: on the 
contrary, he gave freely of his own both to 
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Pagans and Christians, distributed large alms 
to the poor in the provinces where he passed, 
made presents to the kings, judging that 
necessary for the progress of the Gospel, and 
maintained and educated many children whom 
he trained up to the service of the altar. He 
always gave till he had no more to bestow, 
and rejoiced to be himself poor with Jesus 
Christ, knowing poverty and afflictions to be 
more profitable for him than riches and plea- 
sures/** 

The isles and the inhabitants thereof sang a 
new song; across the stormy seas Servanus 
went, messenger of peace to the Orkneys, and 
soon many a cell was dug out of the hard rock, 
and from rude walls chaunts uprose, and the 
wild waves heard the Redeemer s name. Not 
first to plant the cross on Mona's shore, but 
the world crucified to him and he unto the 
world, St. Maughhold came, tempting the 
deep in a frail bark, trusting in Him whose 
are the winds and waves. Prelate he, one of 
that holy seed which has lasted, though in 
somewhat quick succession, even to these our 
degenerate days. What need that 1 should 
dwell on royal lona or Cuthbert's Lindisfarne ? 
The Channel Islands were also rich in faith ; 
the lone tenant of the hermit's cave is remem- 

♦ Lives of the Saints — St. Patrick. 
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bered in St. Helier's still. Amidst the bold 
rocks and beetling precipices of that beauteous 
isle, meet dwelling-place for our Island Queen, 
St. David, Wales' apostle, passed in medita- 
tion the first years of his priesthood. The 
waves that lashed and foamed, and broke harm- 
less at his feet, prefiguring man's rude nature, 
he was ordained to subdue. And have I left 
me scarce a line to tell of England's prowess 
in the faith, her seats of learning and her 
sainted sons ? She was no laggard in the race, 
but most was she glorious in her martyr's 
blood —her Alban. The brook he crossed flows 
on ; the grassy knoll from which he passed to 
his rest, still remains; the ancient abbey, 
though shattered and defaced, abides ; and who 
would not lend a hand to render it fitted for 
its just but long-delayed reward — to receive 
its mitred head back again? In connexion 
with this period of the Church's history, I will 
add two observations, one on the fulness with 
which men received the unity of the faith; 
the citizenship of earth seemed lost in the 
heavenly citizenship, in which there was " nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek, Ethiopian nor Scythian." 
It is not at all uncommon to read of a religious 
person born iu Great Britain or Ireland, living 
and teaching in France, and dying in Italy. 

Butler says that a part of the chain of the 
Apennines, Monte di St. Pellegrini, was so 
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called from an Irish prince who led an austere 
life for forty years in the chain of the moun- 
tains near Modena, in Italy. Political jealousies 
never entered into persons' minds then, who, 
wherever they went, knelt at the same altars, 
and joined in the same rites. Another remark I 
would make on the evident traces of the Oriental 
origin of the ancient British Church, and of the 
independence of the Episcopate : the British, 
Scotch, and Irish monasteries did not keep Sa- 
turday as a day of abstinence, nor did the 
Eastern monasteries; Rome did so keep it. 
Also the question about the computation of 
Easter was of no great moment, and the 
Roman manner now in use was the better of 
the two ; but this question brought the feeling 
of independence out very strongly, being main- 
tained by the most distinguished members of 
the British Church, as St. Columba, St. Aidan, 
St. Colman, &c. 

From the apostleship of St. Augustin in 
the seventh, till the change of religion in the 
sixteenth century, the kingdoms comprising 
the Western Patriarchate were in communion 
with each other, in doctrine and discipline, 
under one spiritual head, the Bishop of Rome. 
In the sixteenth century England became sepa- 
rate. Had the supremacy of the Pope been 
alone denied, and every portion of Catholic 
doctrine preserved, the question between Pro- 
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testants and the Roman Catholics would have 
been much narrowed, and there would have been 
little left to say ; but the renunciation went a 
great deal further than this ; doctrines were 
swept away, the existence of which can be 
traced up to the first fountains of Christian faith 
and duty, so that the famous rejoinder to the 
inquiry, " Where was your Church before Lu- 
ther?" — " Where was your face before it was 
washed ?" reflected on sounds more quaint than 
true; for the face of the Church certainly, 
even at this time of day, bears mark of ruder 
treatment than the harmless and wholesome 
application of a little soap and water three 
centuries ago will account for. It is not pre- 
tended that the view which I am about to oflTer 
strictly agrees with any Church theory at pre- 
sent in favour ; but the whole transaction may 
be thus represented. At the Reformation, the 
State in effect came forward and said to the 
Church, " You have been an unfaithful stew- 
ard ; you have misapplied the talents entrusted 
to you ; you have not, as you ought to have 
done, made the people virtuous and happy; 
I will, therefore, take from you the wealth and 
influence which you have abused, and the 
protection which you have forfeited, and I will 
bestow them on one worthier than yourself, 
who will do what you have left undone." 
Now, I shall not be so unjust to the Anti- 
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Reformation Church, as to take for granted 
the charge made against it, nor so sanguine as 
to repose in the expectations of the Post- 
Reformation Church; but I shall briefly go 
into the facts, and examine the action of the 
Church upon the people before and since the 
Reformation. In the former case, I shall take 
the period immediately preceding the change ; 
in the latter, in order to do full justice to the 
Reformed Church, I shall take two periods, 
that which immediately followed the change 
of religion, and that of the present time. And 
I hope that no one will complain of the selec- 
tion made; the system will be taken in its 
first freshness, when all theories are considered 
to work best ; and at this day, when it is uni- 
versally admitted that we have reached a very 
high state of civilisation. There are many 
other causes in existence which affect the con- 
dition of the people besides the action of the 
Church, but into these, contained in the subject 
of Political Economy, we shall not enter. 

I cannot understand how persons giving 
their minds to the consideration of the theory 
of the Anti- Reformation Church, can think or 
say of it that it was founded on other than the 
purest principles of the Gospel : the grand per- 
vading idea of that theory was strictly in unison 
with the apostolic injunction, " to use this world 
as not abusing it, for the fashion of this world 
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passeth away."* In it the present and the fu- 
ture, time and eternity, were inseparably united, 
not by any artificial rhetorical links, but by a 
simple, clear, intelligible, heartfelt communion. 
The pure Oblation daily offered, believed pro- 
pitiatory for the quick and the dead, the 
addresses to the saints, the prayers for the 
dead, the doctrines held on the intermediate 
state, the frequent symbols which met the eye 
wherever it turned, the cross, best for some, to 
whom imagination supplied the rest, and the 
crucifix, better for others, to whom it left nothing 
to supply, these all furnished so many appeals 
to the conscience, so many heavenly monitors 
pointing to man's eternal home, so many pro- 
cursive notes of coming judgment, that he 
must have, indeed, been steeped in unbelief, 
who could resist or forget them. Accordingly, 
the first instance in which I shall mark the 
action of the Church was, that it cast the 
mind into a religious mould. The early years 
of persons in after life eminently holy are 
marked by traits of this kind ; children, be it 
remembered, catch up what they see and hear; 
devotional habits in grown persons produce a 
devotional childhood. 

Of St. Veronica of Milan — the Church was 
one at this time, therefore I may take my 

* 1 Cor. vii. 31. 
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instances where I like — of this saint, whose 
parents earned their bread by their daily 
labour, it is said, that " from her infancy she 
applied herself to continual prayer, was very 
attentive to the instructions given in the Cate- 
chism, and to the devotions of the altar ; she 
was, notwithstanding, of all others, the most 
diligent and indefatigable in labour, and so 
obedient to her parents and masters, even in 
the smallest trifles, so humble and submissive to 
her equals, that she seemed to have no will of 
her own."* Saint Casimir, Prince of Poland, 
" who died in 1482, when a child, often went out 
in the night to pray before the church doors, and 
in the morning waited before them till they 
were opened, to assist at matins. His love for 
Jesus Christ shewed itself in his regard for 
the poor, who are his members, to whose relief 
he applied whatsoever he had."t St. Anto- 
ninus, ja celebrated Archbishop of Florence, 
in the fifteenth century, " when a lad, if not 
at home or at school, was always to be found 
at St. Michael's Church, before a crucifix, or 
in our Lady's Chapel there. In prayer, he 
begged nothing of God but his grace to avoid 
sin, and do his holy will in all things." J 
Starting thus, as it were, from vantage 

* Butler — St. Veronica. t Butler — St. Casimir. 
J Butler — St. Antoninus. 
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ground, saints attained to eminent degrees of 
Christian virtue, of which we can scarcely form 
a conception ; and for others who did not so, 
who sought the pleasures or followed the bu- 
siness of the world, in whose feasts were the 
pipe, the wine, and the tabret, or whose best 
days were given to the camp or the council- 
chamber, the excitements of a profession, or 
the cares of merchandise, when pleasure palled 
or age came on, old memories revived, some 
of either class assumed the cowl, and the pas- 
sions which had surged and swollen within the 
breast, flushed the cheek and kindled the eye, 
" slept their sleep" in the meek, calm features 
and downcast expression of the humble monk; 
the matured intellect, the habits of activity, 
perseverance, energy, inventive skill, which 
had given success to their former pursuits, in 
their new calling were consecrated to the good 
of man and the glory of God. If others con- 
tinued to lead a secular life, the laying up 
treasures in heaven occupied more of their 
thoughts than the earthly riches; they devoted 
themselves to deeds of charity and mercy, fed 
the hungry, gave drink to the athirst, clothed 
the naked, visited the sick, welcomed the 
stranger, cheered the prisoner, — not so much 
by an effort of duty, as by the spontaneous 
bent of their minds, when the counteracting 
restraints had been withdrawn. Another in- 
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stance of the action of the Church was shewn 
in the feeling towards the poor ; it was kind, 
thoughtful, and considerate; men seemed to 
rejoice to make and see happy faces round 
them ; the superior mingled with the inferior 
orders, without loss of due observance to the 
one, nor assumption of undue pretensions by 
the other : for Jesus was with them, ascending 
and descending. Sympathy we all prize ; the 
poor man especially, — ^to him it is one of the 
chiefest blessings ; he had no reason to com- 
plain upon that score then ; he had always 
some one or other near at hand into whose 
ear he could pour his sorrows, tell his cares, 
unburden his conscience of his errors and his 
sins, and who was under the most sacred obli- 
gations to be secret and compassionate. A 
third instance, in which I would call attention 
to the action of the Church, was the public 
habits of devotion which it formed and kept 
up; the churches were crowded, week days 
as well as Sundays. There remains to notice 
another point, in which the action of the 
Church was strongly marked. Churchmen 
were, at that period, amongst the great landed 
proprietors, and commerce being limited in 
its range, and restricted and crippled by mo- 
nopolies, agriculture was the staple of the 
country. Now, the abbatial lords of the soil 
were, it is acknowledged, liberal to their te- 

o 
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nants, careful of their labourers, hospitable to 
profusion, improvers of their property, users 
of the best methods of husbandry, public 
spirited, makers of roads, raisers of embank- 
ments, builders of bridges^ — in short, examples 
of all those virtues which are generally un- 
derstood to adorn the characters of some of 
the most valuable members of the community 
— good country gentlemen. It will be neces- 
sary that I should follow up these general 
observations by details, for which purpose I 
will take the period of the reign of Henry VII., 
from 1485 to 1609, or thereabouts. Things 
are usually suffered to run on to the worst 
before any reformation actually takes place; 
and since, in the following reign, the change 
of religion occurred, we must presume the 
Church to have then reached its lowest point 
of degeneracy. I am at some disadvantage, 
because my materials are scanty, and likely 
to have been so, since modern writers, for the 
most part, thought with Mr. Hume, who, in 
winding up the reign of Henry VII., says, 
^' Here commences the useful as well as the 
more agreeable part of modern annals." Doc- 
tor Lingard ascribes to Henry VII. one merit 
not to be despised.* — " He appears to have 



♦ Lipgard*8 "History of England,'* vol. v. chap. vi. 
p. 338. Dolman. 
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been the first of our kings, since the accession 
of Henry III., who confined his expenses 
within his income." He was in other respects 
not a very amiable prince. He is painted as 
subtle, dissimulating, cunning, manceuvering, 
avaricious, — indeed, money-making was his 
ruling passion. Now, if the action of the 
Church, at a period at which that action is 
assumed to have been most languid, told upon 
a character like this, it will go far to prove 
the religious sentiment to have been universal 
and deep-seated. I think that this will appear 
to have been the case as we go on. I do not 
think it necessary to shew that, during the 
reign of Henry VII., men sought shelter and 
repose from the vicissitudes and distractions 
of the world in the silence of the cloister, 
because this had been an uninterrupted prac- 
tice in the Church for centuries past. It has 
been said that the action of the Church was 
marked in the disposition evinced by those 
who remained in the world to promote works 
of piety and usefulness. In the list of persons 
thus honourably distinguished in the reign of 
Henry VII., the sovereign, by right, no less 
than by courtesy, stands at the head : he, be 
it remembered, not at all fond of parting with 
his money, founded the Savoy Hospital, still 
in existence, for thirteen priests and a hundred 
pensioners ; he also founded six Franciscan 
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convents, three observants, three conventuals. 
Fuller says, that the Franciscans were the 
most distinguished in scholastic learning, and 
gave to the world, before the* Reformation, a 
hundred and ten learned writers. What good 
the Franciscans must have done, if they at all 
kept to the rule of their founder, any one will 
acknowledge who has read the masterly sketch 
of the life of St. Francis of Assisi, in the 
" Edinburgh Review" of last July. Henry VII. 
also built the magnificent chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, called after his name, and finished 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge. Margaret, 
countess of Richmond and Derby, the king's 
mother, founded Christ College, Cambridge, 
for a master and forty-seven scholars, and, 
afterwards, St. John's College, in the same 
university. She did not live to see this last' 
good work accomplished : it was, however, 
carried out by her executors. Bishop Fox and 
Cardinal Fisher. That, after such good ex- 
amples in high places, there were many bene- 
factors to the Church and the poor in this 
reign, we may fairly infer ; notwithstanding, the 
records of their deeds of charity and mercy 
having perished at the Reformation with the 
deeds themselves, I cannot furnish so full a 
catalogue as I could have wished. It appears 
from Stowe's " Survey" — I am quoting from 
an excellent reprint of Mr. Thorn's — that 
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there was a good deal done in the city of 
London, in the way of church reparation. In 
1494, John Warner, sheriff, built the south 
aisle of AUhallows Church, Lombard Street. 
Sir Hugh Brice, mayor in the first year of 
Henry Vllth's reign, built in St. Mary Wool- 
noth a chapel called the Charnell ; also part of 
the body of the church and of the steeple, and 
gave money towards the finishing thereof, be- 
sides the stone, which he had prepared. John 
Winyar, grocer, 1604, helped greatly to build 
St. Mary Wool Church. Richard Shore, 
sheriff, 1605, was a great benefactor in his 
life, and bequeathed twenty pounds to make 
a porch at the west end. Sir W. More, 
mayor, 1487, appointed by his testament 
the bells of St. Thomas the Apostle to be 
changed for four new bells of good sound 
and tune. Thomas Wood, sheriff, 1491, was 
an especial benefactor towards the building of 
St. Peter's, Wood Street. B. Beade, mayor, 
1602, gave to the church of St. John Zachary 
100/. John Shea, goldsmith, mayor, who died 
1508, directed the church and steeple of St. 
Peter the Apostle to be newly built, with a 
flat roof. Stephen Jeninges, merchant-tailor, 
mayor, 1608, built the greatest part of the 
church of St. Mary Undershaft. The great 
fire of London destroyed the labour of their 
hands; but over their good intentions, their 
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zeal for the service of God, the fire had no 
power. Next to good air, pure water is a 
great blessing, and it is pleasing to find the 
good citizens, in Henry Vllth's reign, not 
forgetful of this valuable gift. Besides dona- 
tions in aid of the reparation of others, three 
new conduits were erected at this period. Nor 
was literature neglected. Robert Fabian, al- 
derman and sheriff, 1493, " gathered out of 
divers good authors, as well Latin as French, 
a large chronicle of England and France, 
which he published in EngUsh, to his great 
charges, for the honour of this city, and 
common utility of the whole realm." When 
I add that the lord mayor's inauguration 
dinner, in 1502, is recorded to have been the 
most sumptuous entertainment ever known 
in the memory of man, given by that good 
churchman, B. Reade, of whom honourable 
mention has already been made, I am sure, 
reader, that you will agree with me, that the 
reputation of our noble city was maintained al 
its full height in the reign of Henry VII. 

The prelates, whom Henry chiefly employed 
in great offices of trust, did their part. Ro- 
theram, archbishop of York, who died in 
1600, built the gate belonging to the schools 
at the University of Cambridge, made the 
walks on each side, and built the public 
library ; he also founded a college at Rother- 
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ham, for a provost, five priests, six choristers, 
and three masters : one, to teach grammar ; 
another, music ; and the third, writing (which 
was suppressed at the Reformation). He also 
finished Lincoln College, Oxford, and added 
five more fellowships. Cardinal Morton, who 
died about the same time, bequeathed almost 
all his estate to pious uses, and took an oath 
of his executors to maintain twenty poor 
scholars at Oxford, and ten at Cambridge, for 
twenty years. There seems to have been a 
great mortality among the bishops at this 
time, for Collier, whom I am quoting, tells us, 
that in the next month, Alcock, bishop of 
Ely, died.* Amongst other considerable be- 
nefactions, he founded a school and chantry 
at Kingston-upon-HuU, built a great hall at 
Ely Palace, and founded Jesus College, at 
Cambridge. Archbishop Warham, much 
trusted by Henry, was a close correspondent 
of Erasmus, who dedicated to him his edition 
of St. Jerome, and gave him a high character. 
There belongs to this reign a priest, to whom, 
I feel persuaded, that my reader will allow 
some praise to be due; and as he awards to 
him a just tribute, the idea may, perhaps, 
cross his mind, that monastic recluses did not 

* Collier, vol. iii. bookvii. Straker. 
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fear the light so much as we have been taught 
from our cradles to believe that they did. 

Islip, abbot of Westminster, was a great 
benefactor to St. Margaret's Church, and laid 
the stone of Henry Vllth's chapel. But this 
is not all he did. He erected the first com- 
plete press for book-printing that ever was in 
England ; he was, in fact, the patron of Wil- 
liam Caxton. Ah ! reader, yon may well start. 
No other than a hooded monk was the earliest 
friend to the poor, struggling printer; and 
when you build your monument in honour of 
the head that conceived so noble a design, in 
common justice you should not overlook the 
fostering hand. Our second instance of the 
action of the Church before the Reformation 
was shewn in the feeling towards the poor. 
Whoever were forgotten, they were always 
remembered ; at christenings, marriages, bu- 
rials, in joy or sorrow, no expression of emotion 
was as it ought to be, unless it took them in. 
Did conscience smite the sick, in ministering 
to them he sought the healing balm. Thus 
we read, that a year or two before Henry's 
death, being dangerously ill, and afiected by 
the bold and honest remonstrances of his 
clergy, he ordered all prisoners to be discharged 
that lay for fees or debts under forty shillings 
— a good deed told in few words, but shedding 
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peace and comfort over a thousand hearths. 
The king also founded an alms-house* " for 
thirteen poor men, one of whom was to be a 
priest, aged forty-five, a good grammarian; 
the other twelve to be aged fifty years, without 
wives: every Saturday, the priest to receive 
of the abbot or prior fourpence by the day, 
and each other twopence-halfpenny by the 
day, for their further sustenance ; and every 
year to each one a gown and a hood, ready 
made. And to three women that dressed their 
meat, and kept them in their sickness, each to 
have, every Saturday, sixteenpence, and, once 
a-year, a gown each, ready made ; and, more, to 
the thirteen poor men, yearly, eighty quarters of 
coal, and one thousand of good faggots, to 
their use, in their hall or kitchen." This alms- 
house was annexed to a chantry, of which I 
shall speak presently; but it may be here 
mentioned, that to all the chantries alms to 
the poor were attached, which were either 
distributed on certain days, at the founder's 
death, in doles of food or money, or were be- 
stowed in education. So, Fuller tells us,^ 
that to a chantry founded by Dame Percival, 
widow of Sir John Percival, mayor, 1498, at 
St. Mary Wick, Cornwall, her birth-place, a 

♦ Stowe's " Survey," p. 176. Whittaker. 

t Fuller's " Church History," book vi. sect 5. Tegg. 
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free school, amply endowed, was attached; 
" and here," continues Fuller, " the best gentle- 
men's sons in Devon and Cornwall were vir- 
tuously brought up, till the school fell with the 
chantry in Edward Vlth's reign." Shortly 
before the accession of Henry VII., the fol- 
lowing interesting benefaction was bequeathed 
to the town of Walsall,* though, in conse- 
quence of a protracted law-suit, the town did 
not reap the benefit till many years after. 
Thomas Moseley directed one penny each to 
be given to every one who would take it on 
Twelfth Night, and he is said to have made 
the bequest for this reason : — " Whilst passing 
through the town one Twelfth Night, he saw 
a child crying for bread, whilst others were 
feasting, and, struck by the circumstance, made 
over an estate to the town of Walsall, on con- 
dition that every year one penny should be 
given to each person on that day, that no one 
might witness a like sadness." Of Richard 
Redman, bishop of Ely, 1600, we learn, " be- 
sides his other great alms and relief to the 
poor, that on his coming to or going from any 
town, the bells being rung, all the poor would 
come together, to whom he gave sixpence 
each, at the least." 

Nicholas Alwyn, mayor, 1499, gave to 3000 

* Hone's " Year^-Book," Jan. 6. 
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poor of London twelvepence each, and the 
same to the same number at Spalding. Stowe, 
mentioning the liberality of Cromwell, earl of 
Essex, in relieving the poor with food every 
day at his gate, states this, time immemorial, 
to have been the custom of the nobility and 
prelates. He gives also, in another part of his 
valuable " Survey," an affecting instance of that 
tender thoughtfulness for the aged poor that 
characterised Catholic times : — " A street, be- 
tween Aldgate and Bishopsgate, was filled 
with small cottages of two stories high, and 
little garden-plots backward, for poor bed- 
ridden people, built by some prior of the 
Holy Trinity, to whom the ground belonged. 
In my youth, I remember devout people, as 
well men as women, of this city, were accus- 
tomed oftentimes, especially on Fridays, weekly 
to walk that way, purposely there to bestow 
their charitable alms, every poor man or 
woman lying in their bed, with their window, 
which was towards the street, open so low 
that every man might see them, a clean linen 
cloth lying in their window, and a pair of 
beads^ to shew that there lay a bedridden 
body unable but to pray only." 

It may not be out of place to remark, that 
the health of the city was attended to in 
Henry Vllth's reign ; Stowe informing us, 
" that the whole course of Fleet-ditch was, 
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last of all, to any effect, scoured down to the 
Thames in the year 1602, the seventeenth of 
this king's reign." The third instance in 
which we noted the action of the Church, was 
in the devotional habits which it formed and 
sustained. The conduct of King Henry, to 
whatever cause it may be assigned, was re- 
markable in this particular, — a day never 
passed, except sickness or unavoidable cir- 
cumstances prevented, that he failed to be 
present at mass. After his accession, when 
he made a progress through the country to 
conciliate the affections of his subjects, he 
constantly and publicly attended divine ser- 
vice, both on festivals and Sundays. After 
any victory, he celebrated the event with 
thanksgiving, causing Te Deum to be sung, 
and offering his banners on the altar. He 
made a point of joining in the religious pro- 
cessions: he respected, even in the instances 
of his worst enemies, the rights of sanctuary : 
besides his other benefactions, he founded a 
chantry. In the " Pictorial History of Eng- 
land," vol. iii. book vi. chap, ii., there is a 
plate from an illumination in the Harleian 
MS., representing Henry VII. delivering to 
John Islip, abbot of Westminster, the book 
of indenture or agreement, specifying the 
number of masses, &c. to be said for the 
repose of the souls of the king's father, wife, 
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and other relations, and the provision for 
thirteen bedesmen, already mentioned. Now, 
Henry YII. was either, as Lord Bacon be* 
lieves him to have been, a religious man, or, 
being a singularly wise and politic prince, he 
affected religion in order to recommend him- 
self the better to his subjects. If the former 
supposition be true, the action of the Church 
must, even at that time of day, have been 
powerful to tell on a character like his. If 
the latter supposition be correct, then the 
habits of the people were devotional, else 
Henry would never have chosen this means 
of earning popularity. 

I do not think it needful to go much into 
the question of the monasteries ; there is a 
growing and deepening conviction of the 
merits and misfortunes of their ill-fated in- 
habitants — the foul play in that famous com- 
mission of Cromwell has come to light. I 
will confine myself to citing evidence to shew 
that they who had the largest body of te- 
nantry had the most contented and pro- 
sperous ; they who employed the greatest 
number of labourers did them ample justice. 
The condition of the tenantry is shewn by 
Bishop Latimer, in one of his sermons before 
Edward VI. " My father," he says, " was a 
yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only 
he had a farm of three or four pounds by the 
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year, at the uttermost ; and hereupon he tilled 
so much as kept half-a-dozen men; he had 
walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine ; he was able and did find 
the king a harness with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place, that he should 
receive the king's wages. I can remember 
that I buckled his harness when he went to 
Blackheath field ; he kept me to school, else 
I had not been able to preach before the king s 
majesty now : he married my sisters with five 
pounds, or twenty nobles, a-piece, so that he 
brought them up in godliness and the fear of 
God. He kept hospitality for his poor neigh- 
bours, and some alms he gave to the poor, 
and all this he did of the said farm,*' " The 
labourers," says a writer* by no means biassed 
in favour of the Anti-Reformation Church, 
*' seem to have enjoyed the principal neces- 
saries of life in rude abundance." Should 
you, my reader, who have had patience to 
follow me through this account of the action 
of the Church in the reign of Henry VII., 
find that it falls very far short of realising 
in any just measure the requirements of the 
Christian rule, remember that you have been 
reading about a Church in her last and worst 

♦ " Pictorial History of England/' vol. iii. book vi. 
chap. iv. Knight. 
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days, over whom the sword of avenging jus- 
tice is suspended, just ready to fall ; let, then, 
a sentiment of compassion for human frailty 
mingle with and temper the severity of your 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACTION OF THE CHURCH — ELIZABETH. 

To the changes which had taken place — in 
theory most excellent — the necessity for which 
impassioned rhetoric had forced upon the mind, 
experience did not award the same meed of 
approval. The Eucharistic Sacrifice remained, 
the Canon of the mass was preserved, but the 
pure Oblation had ceased to be daily offered ; 
the meaning and power of the rite, as taught 
and believed forages, were annulled as profane 
and superstitious ; the asking the good offices 
of saints departed, the doctrines of the inter- 
mediate state, the prayers for the dead, the 
reverence to sacred memorials, the use of pic- 
tures and images, books to the unlearned, and 
helps to devotion — these were all denounced ; 
the bonds which united the church militant to 
the church triumphant were broken, and as 
each tie was snapt in twain, men felt that 
virtue had gone out from them. Who could 
have dreamt that that communion with the 
spirits of just men departed, and the invisible 
hosts of heaven, which lifted man above his 
sorrows and his sins, up to the very throne of 
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God, should ever by Christian men be de- 
clared treason against the majesty of the Most 
High? 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, a pro- 
mise was made that the revenues should be 
applied to the maintenance of ministers and 
the advancement of learning, and the provision 
for the poor. You know, reader, how this 
promise was kept. Yet the gold, which filled 
to overflowing the royal coflers, made to itself 
wings and flew away ; the treasure of the poor, 
diverted from its rightful uses, as if a curse went 
with it, cankered and withered every thing it 
touched, ate into the enjoyments of its per- 
plexed possessors, and destroyed them all. 
After the first heats were over, a compunctious 
feeling came over people's minds; they grieved 
to see so many venerable monuments of piety 
laid in ruins, or so disfigured as scarcely to be 
recognised for what they once were,— the quiet 
cells, in which deep learning and calm philo- 
sophy had found congenial homes, tenantless 
and waste, — the halls in which the poor had been 
fed, stacked with corn for the rich man's profit, 
— the sanctuaries from which, by day and night, 
the praises of God had, in the words of the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, contixiually gone up, 
echoing only to the bleating of sheep and the 
lowing of kine. Was the Reformed Church 
able successfully to contend against and over- 

H 
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come the existing evils ? She might have been, 
had her whole energies been concentrated upon 
the desired point ; but this could not be : there 
was no longer a single force exerted in one di- 
rection, but several forces acting in different 
directions, and counterbalancing and neutral- 
ising each other. There was another altera- 
tion, whether for the better or no, is not for me 
to say. Previously to the Reformation, the 
system and the hands that worked it were alike 
spiritual : the temporal power, it is true, often 
interposed ; but then this interference was con- 
sidered and treated as an aggression — a usurpa- 
tion, and resisted accordingly ; but now the tem- 
poral power was acknowledged, not simply as 
a co-ordinate, but as a supreme authority, and 
the well-being of the Church no longer de- 
pended on the integrity of her doctrines, the 
zeal of her ministers, and the attachment of her 
members, but on the character and dispositions 
of the reigning prince, whether favourable or 
otherwise to the cause of religion. 

The first period which I shall take will be 
the reign of Elizabeth — those golden days of 
the Reformation — and will consider the action 
of the Reformed with reference to the same 
particulars under which we considered the 
action of the Unreformed Church. First, did 
the action of the Church preserve in the minds 
of men a religious tone ? It did ; but whereas 
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previously there had been only one cast of 
thought, there were now, according to the 
views which each individoal embraced, a great 
many. The charm of the old devotion had 
been its nnconscionsness, importing to it natu- 
ralness and simplicity; that nnconscionsness 
had given place to a self-confident conscious- 
ness — ^naturalness and simplicity had disap- 
peared before formality and constraint. We 
may see and judge for ourselves, by comparing 
the sepulchral memorials of this with those of 
earlier reigns. A pharisaic spirit, which unity 
had kept under, division let loose ; men now 
palpably began ** to trust in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others." That 
good and holy men lived and adorned the 
doctrine of God their Saviour in the reign of 
Elizabeth, I most cheerftilly and thankfully 
acknowledge. But the saints of old times 
could not be reproduced, — the discipline by 
which, as ladders, they had climbed to hea- 
ven, was contemptuously cast oflF, — the virtues 
which had been deemed stones, precious and 
elect, to be laid on the foundation of Christ 
and His Apostles, were now treated as hay 
and stubble ; for humility, there was pride ; for 
reverence, scorn; for self-denial, self-indul- 
gence. That, in despite of these drawbacks, the 
Church, in which some of the old blood re- 
mained, had power, as it then was, to form men 
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of exemplary lives, is certain : but still these 
were of diminutiye stature, compared with the 
giants of old. The instances which I am about 
to oflfer none will, I hope, think unfairly se- 
lected ; they are names deservedly held in the 
greatest honour — Richard Hooker and Ber- 
nard Gilpin. Every one is familiar with the 
life of the former, told in the delightful pages 
of honest Izaac Walton ; yet, perhaps, I may be 
permitted to remind them how painfully the days 
of this profound scholar and heavenly-minded 
Christian were embittered by those unhappy 
disputes, which drove him ultimately to seek 
shelter in the shades of Bishop's Bourne, from 
the storm of invective and misrepresentation 
that assailed him in the station which his learn- 
ing and talents eminently qualified him to fill — 
the Mastership of the Temple. The circum- 
stances are the more to be regretted, since his 
opponent, Travers, was a man of unquestioned 
ability, a distinguished Orientalist, pious and elo- 
quent. Had the lot of these good men been cast 
in other days, if they could not have walked hand 
in hand together, each at all events might have 
chosen his own path, without interfering one 
with the other. Hooker, let me add, to the 
day of his death, practised auricular confession. 
The last preferment which Bernard Gilpin 
held, and the scene of his chief labours, was 
the rectory of Honghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
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His biographer informs us,* "that when he came 
to the living, he found the parsonage-house 
decayed, but that he made it like to a bishop's 
palace, superior indeed to most bishops* houses, 
with respect both to the largeness of the build- 
ing and the elegance of the situation ;" but this 
he did not to gratify the pride of life. He 
kept open house, all were welcome who came ; 
" every Sunday, from Michaelmas to Easter, he 
received his parishioners and their families ; he 
had three tables well covered, the first for gen- 
tlemen, the second for farmers, and the third 
for labourers. He built a school, and endowed 
it at the cost of five hundred pounds — a large 
sum in those days. Finding that the scholars 
increased fast upon him, he fitted up a part of 
his own house for them; these he educated, 
clothed, and maintained, and more in the town 
besides. He supported at the University, at 
an average, six scholars yearly. He went a 
circuit through the most neglected parishes of 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, preaching, teach- 
ing, and doing good." In the desolate regions 
in which this holy man had laboured, his 
memory was long afiectionately cherished ; the 
shepherd, as he fed his fiocks upon the moor, 
thought over his sacred lessons ; the grey- 

* Bernard GUpin's " Life," by Rev. William Gilpin. 
CadeU. 
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haired peasant, to the stranger who neyer 
tired of listening, delighted to dwell on his 
sweet countenance, earnest gestures, and moy- 
ing words ; and the little grand-child who sat 
upon his knee, taking up, as chUdren will, what 
she had heard so often, prattled of good Father 
Gilpin. He was gne chief among thousands 
to be loved and honoured ; yet in the observa- 
tions with which I shall close this notice of 
him, in justice truth must be told. In the first 
place, Gilpin's biographer and kinsman speaks 
according to his own views. The spiritual des- 
titution in the surrounding counties was not so 
great; many professing the old religion re- 
mained, and not, he himself admits, idle : and 
even supposing that the parishes were so badly 
provided, why was it ? Because the monasteries, 
convents, hospitals, chantries, with which the 
country, the scene of Gilpin's labours, formerly 
abounded, where the poor were fed, clothed, 
and taught, were all suppressed. It appears that 
the immediate effect of the dissolution of the 
monasteries upon the universities was a dimi- 
nution of not less than ten thousand scholars * 
— so many wise and charitable provisions for 
sound education fell with these holy institu- 
tions. But were the destitution so great as 

represented, th6 Reformation was the author 

« 

* Gilpin's " Life," page 259. 
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of it; and while we gratefally reoc^nise the 
hand of Providence in sending this faithfnl 
servant of Christ to do all his single arm eoald 
to repair the mischief still we owe no tWiilcg 
to those who made his mission necessary. 
Secondly, oar Savioor has declared that " It 
is easier for a camel to pass through a needle's 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.'' That is, that the temptations 
to a selfish, indulgent life, to which rich men 
are exposed, are so much greater than those of 
other persons, and, consequently, the greater the 
merit of those who overcome them. This merit 
in the highest d^ree belonged to Bernard 
Gilpin; he was what we should call a rich 
rector, with powerful friends from his earliest 
years to protect and support him. Cuthbert 
Tunstall, bishop of Durham, was his uncle and 
fiist friend. With a parsonage equal to a palace, 
with a preferment now yielding upwards of 
two thousand pounds a-year, and then, taking 
the price of commodities into consideration, 
worth considerably more, the position in 
which he stood, and his successes, do not admit 
of comparison with those accomplished out of 
the deep poverty of a St. Francis of Assisi, or a 
St. John of God. Thirdly, before the accession 
of Queen Mary, Bernard Gilpin had, with the 
exception of the point of the Real Presence, 
which he appears to have held to the last. 
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adopted the opinions of the Reformers. Not- 
withstanding this, through a considerable por- 
tion to the close of that reign, he held prefer- 
ment from his uncle the bishop ; he conformed, 
said mass, heard confessions, and, there is no 
doubt, went through the routine of his duties 
with exemplary fidelity, compensating himself 
in the freedoms of the pulpit for the bondage of 
the altar. His biographer thus alludes to this 
period of his life : " Elizabeth's accession freed 
him from all restraint, and allowed him the 
liberty he had long wished for, of speaking 
his mind plainly to his parishioners, though 
nobody but himself thought the reserve he had 
hitherto used at all faulty." Nor do I think it 
in the least so : his reasons are suggested in 
another part of the book. " The word schism 
greatly perplexed him ; nor could he easily 
persuade himself of the lawfulness of a sepa- 
ration from the Church of Rome." He pro- 
bably looked at the accession of Mary as an 
intimation that Providence, in its mercy, would 
spare the Church so heavy an infliction as the 
breaking the bonds of unity, and in some other 
way bring about the reformation of abuses. 
Whatever his views on the subject may have 
been, in my humble opinion he did quite 
right to keep his living, and judged vrisely 
when he concluded that he could be more use- 
ful at home than at Frankfort or Geneva. 
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Only, if there be in the Church, at this present 
time, any acting on the same principle dif- 
ferently applied, who look towards that direc- 
tion from which he looked away, who see some 
good where he saw so much evil, let these men 
receive the same favourable construction for 
their motives that he did for his. I respectfully 
beg those who so narrowly watch the thoughts, 
words, and actions of the persons to whom I 
allude, and are so ready to pour out the vials 
of their indig^don upon them, to pause and 
remember Bernard Gilpin. 

In discussing the action of the Church in 
the reign of Henry VII., I put, as in duty 
bound towards the metropolis of the empire, 
the city of London prominently forward. I 
shewed that the citizens were great church 
restorers. I find in the reign of Elizabeth 
many churches pulled down, turned into tene- 
ments and workshops, &c., but I do not find 
more than three instances of church reparation. 
I have looked very carefully through Stowe's 
** Survey,** and all the notices about churches in 
this reign are as follows: — ^That the parish, 
in 1594, rebuilt the choir of All Hallows the 
Less, which had fiJlen down ; they could not do 
much less : that a church was rebuilt and en- 
larged in the parish of St. Ann, Blackfriars, by 
collection ; that, in 1559, the spire of the church 
of All Hallows, Bread Street, having been 
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struck with lightning, ^' the same spire being 
but little damnified thereby, was shortly after 
taken down, for sparing the charges of repa- 
ration." In the reign of Elizabeth^ the old 
parish church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, 
was taken down, all but " the steeple of rot- 
ten timber, ready to fall of itself.". The pa- 
rishioners, Stowe tells us, talked of building a 
new steeple with the stone, lead, and timber of 
the old church; but this they never did, but 
only " repaired the old wooden steeple to serve 
their turn." The old church, it should be said 
in explanation, had only formed a part of the 
building used for divine service. In 1580, 
William Heme, yeoman of the guard, gave 
lands and tenements to the dothworkers, to pay 
yearly fourteen pounds to the churchwardens 
of Clerkenwell, and fourteen pounds to the 
churchwardens of St. Sepulchre, towards the 
reparation of these churches. Now, observe 
only one of these instances, the last, is an act of 
individual beneficence : works undertaken and 
carried through by subscription or collection 
come very easy to the pocket, compared with 
the strain when one does all himself. 

There were a great number of almshouses 
built, and other charitable benefactions made, in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; but as these good works 
have ever gone on, even when the action of the 
Church has been most feeble, I do not reckon 
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them in the aecoont. Sympathy and loving- 
kindness are the patrimony of the poor. We 
have at one or other time taken much from 
them, but we cannot deprive them of this. 
Many of the citizens of London have, by 
honourable exertion and unblemished inte- 
grity, risen from the humblest walks of life to 
wealth and station. In their eminence, to for- 
get the steps by which they rose has been the 
exception, not the rule ; to provide for failing 
age a staff; to smooth the pillow of the suf- 
ferer ; to solace the forlorn ; to leave to youth 
a path less thorny than that which themselves 
have t)*odden; to protect his weakness from 
the temptations which their strength, under 
God, have enabled them to overcome ; these 
holy deeds have ever tempered the sunshine of 
prosperity to those whose sight might else have 
been dazzled by its brightness. These ge- 
nerous and noble acts have in the worst of 
times adorned the annals of civic history ; the 
Church can claim no share in them ; the merit 
is all their own. The advancing commercial 
greatness of the capital was signally displayed 
in this reign by Sir T. Gresham's munificent 
gift of the Royal Exchange; but I dwell with 
more pleasure on the continued anxiety shewn 
for sanitary improvements. . Besides the build- 
ing and reparation of conduits,! findaforcing- 
ATifirine erected near London Bridge, in 1582, 
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by Peter Morris, a foreigner, to convey Thames 
water into the houses for the service of the city 
in the east part; and another near Broken 
Wharf, in 1594, by an Englishman named Bevis 
Bulmer, for Westcheap and Fleet Street, These 
instances shew how much this element, the 
gift of God for man's use, and invaluable pre- 
servative of health, was then prized, and give 
token that the hearts of the worthy citizens are 
in the right place, however much for a time 
local prejudices and municipal jealousies may 
appear to warp them from it- 
While the rapacity of the courtiers is the 
constant theme of complaint in this reign as 
in that of Edward VI., honourable mention 
ought to be made of those who evinced an 
opposite disposition ; and here, for the recollec- 
tion's sake of a ministry which I unworthily 
discharged in happier days, I instance, first, 
Ralph Rokeby, master of St. Katharine's Hos- 
pital. He gave, by his testament, to Christ's 
Hospital, 100/. ; to the College of the Poor at 
Greenwich, lOOZ. ; to poor scholars at Cam- 
bridge, 100/.; to ditto at Oxford, 100/.; to 
the prisoners in the different London jails, 
720/. in all ; to the poor of St. Katharine's, 
20/., and to every brother and sister there 
40s. In 1684, Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, founded Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on the site of a convent 
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for Dominican friars. In 1598, the Countess 
of Sussex founded Sydney College, in the same 
University. Sir W. Petre, privy-councillor 
to four sovereigns, founded eight fellowships 
at Exeter College, Oxford. 

The benefactions of the prelates were not, 
comparatively speaking, very considerable 
during this reign ; but this is very easily, 
though in part very unsatisfactorily, explained. 
First, by the impoverishment of the sees 
during a vacancy, the bishopric of Oxford 
was kept vacant twenty-two, the bishopric of 
Ely twenty, years. Through all this time the 
sees underwent a careful visitation by the 
queen and her courtiers. Secondly, by un- 
worthy persons being put into the bishoprics 
upon simoniacal conditions, to alienate such or 
such a manor in favour of the great man who 
recommended them. There was also a third 
consideration, — the bishops had families to 
provide for. 

Archbishop Parker founded a school at 
Rochdale; two fellowships and thirteen scho- 
larships at Corpus Christi, Cambridge : he also 
built the college a library, and enriched it with 
valuable MSS., and expended in other ways a 
considerable sum in pious and charitable uses. 

Archbishop Grindal founded a school at St. 
Bees, and a scholarship at Cambridge. 

The queen took a great deal from the Church, 
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and gave it very little back again. We read 
that a Bishop of Winchester, preaching before 
her majesty in 1595, had the bold honesty to 
tell her, that ^^ if the temporalities of the 
bishops should suffer the next thirty years as 
much as they had done for the thirty years last 
past, there would scarcely be enough remaining 
in any see to keep the cathedral in repair." 
When the superior clergy fared so badly, we 
may conclude that the inferior did not come off 
scot-free. Queen Elizabeth's grammar-schools 
must be named with all honour. Only re- 
member that these foundations went to repair 
waste, not to supply deficiencies: there were 
plenty of grammar-schools before the Re- 
formation. 

Our second instance of the action of the 
Church was the feeling it produced and sus- 
tained towards the poor. The Reformation 
was a heavy blow and discouragement to them ; 
and I do not observe in this reign any proofs of 
a reviving interest in their favour. Of course, 
instances of individual munificence will always 
be found ; but these, Bernard Gilpin's noble 
charities not excepted, may be more fittingly 
attributed to the habits of the old faith, not yet 
worn out, rather than to any power derived 
from the new. The sentiment of humanity 
contending against the principle of self-love is 
not strong enough to keep alive a constant in- 
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terest in tliose who have nothing to recommend 
them but their poverty and afflictions, else, 
before the coming of Christ, in heathen days, 
the poor had been better cared for. The 
Gospel introduced a new era, and in the person 
of the Son of God, taking our nature upon 
him, and living and dying a poor man, in- 
vested the holy estate of poverty with divine 
honours, and bade us make our grateful re- 
turns to our Saviour in the least of his members. 
Still, this new and heavenly principle of the 
moral life could not be sustained alone ; it re- 
quired, such is man's infirmity and corruption, 
to have something to lean upon for support. 
Accordingly, the wisdom of the Church Ca- 
tholic connected with every religious act and 
duty the remembrance of the poor. Nothing 
was right without almsgiving in some shape 
or other; almsgiving, blended with the calm, 
happy feelings of the humble and hopeful be- 
liever, shewed the point at which the hard 
heart began to melt, alleviated the pangs of 
remorse, was the test of contrition, and stamped 
upon it its chief value. When the old Catho- 
lic doctrines were condemned, almsgiving 
shared their unmerited fate. Selfishness, hardly 
repressed under the best discipline, broke all 
bounds, when discipline there was none ; un- 
feeling neglect, cold, contemptuous scorn, 
stony callousness towards the distressed and 



* 
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suffering, were the crying sins of this reign. 
There is no occasion to name authorities ; all 
who have written on the period and the subject 
are authorities. It may be proper to remark, 
that the celebrated Poor-law was not enacted 
till the end of Elizabeth's reign. 

The third instance of the action of the Church 
was in the devotional habits of the people. In 
the reign of Elizabeth there were no empty 
churches ; but if you ask in what spirit they 
were filled, whether the congregation were of 
one heart and of one mind, I am afraid that I 
cannot give so favourable a reply. We are 
told that the worst of corruptions are of the 
best things ; and so it appeared, when the un- 
happy divisions took possession of the churches. 
Not to speak of the scene in the Temple Church 
between Hooker and Travers, where the lec- 
ture of the afternoon was a murderous on- 
slaught on the service of the morning, a 
paper which had been laid before the queen, 
found among Secretary Cecil's MSS., dated 
Feb. 24, 1664, does not give a very pleasing 
picture of rubrical unity.* " He acquaints her 
majesty, that some perform divine service and 
prayers in the chancel, others in the body of 
the church; some in a seat made in the 

♦ Neal's " History of the Puritans," vol. i. ch. iv. 
p. 125. Tegg. 
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church; some in a pulpit, with their faces to 
the people ; some keep precisely to the order 
of the book ; some intermix psalms in metre ; 
some say with a surplice, others without one ; 
the table stands in the body of the church in 
some places ; in others, it stands in the chancel ; 
in some places the table stands altar-wise, dis- 
tant from the wall a yard ; in others, in the 
middle of the chancel, north and south ; in 
some places, the table is joined ; in others, it 
stands upon tressels ; in some, the table has a 
carpet ; in others, none ; some administer the 
communion with surplice and cap, some with 
surplice only, others with none ; some with 
chalice, others with a communion cup, others 
with a common cup; some with unleavened 
bread, and some with leavened ; some receive 
kneeling, others standing, others sitting ; some 
baptise in a font, some in a basin ; some sign 
with the sign of the cross, others sign not ; 
some minister in a surplice, others without'; 
some with a square cap, some with a round 
cap, some with a button cap, some with a hat ; 
some in scholars' clothes, some in others." 

Fourthly, churchmen were no longer the 
great proprietors; there could be no more 
complaints about the decay of husbandry, and 
the oppressions of the people by the great, 
overgrown monasteries ; there was not such a 
being as an abbot to be seen within the four 

I 
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seas. Well, what followed ? I shewed, from 
Bishop Latimer's sermon, what rent yeomen 
paid under the monks — 3/. or 4/. at the most, 
upon which they could live, and let live, and 
put something into the church plate besides. 
How much did they pay the lords and gentle- 
men who ousted the good-fpr-nothing priests ? 
Latimer tells us, that at the time of his preach- 
ing, in Edward the Sixth's reign (and rents did 
not fall in Queen Elizabeth's reign), that the 
tenant paid 16/. a-year, exactly four times as 
much as the land went at before ; and Latimer 
adds, that, rack-rented as the tenant was, ^' he 
was not able to do any thing for his prince, nor 
for himself, nor for his children, nor give a cup 
of drink to the poor." This good bishop at- 
tributes the dearness of the necessaries of life 
in Edward the Sixth's reign to the raising of 
the rents ; and it seems that in Elizabeth's 
time things got dearer instead of cheaper. A 
writer* in 1681 remarked, that " it required 
200Z. a-year to keep as good a house as might 
have been kept seventeen years before for 200 
marks, or 133/. 6^. 8rf." He says, " I have 
seen a cap for thirteen pence as good as I can 
get now for two shillings and sixpence. Of 
cloth, ye have heard how the price is risen. 
Now a pair of shoes costs twelvepence, yet in 

♦ Sir F. Eden's "State of the Poor," p. 119, note. 
Davis. 
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my time I have bought a better pair for six- 
pence." He then goes on to point out a pro- 
portionate increase in the price of poultry and 
butchers* meat. With rents high, wages low, 
and charity grown cold, the labourer must 
have been in a hard case. In speaking of the 
character of Henry VII., I laid some stress on 
the action of the Church upon his mind, in 
making him considerate and kind towards the 
body of his subjects, and much more liberal 
and beneficent than with his great fondness for 
money he otherwise would have been. Queen 
Elizabeth had a great family resemblance to her 
grandfather ; she was quite as fond of money, 
and had also a strong religious feeling about 
her ; only, unhappily, her lot was cast in times 
which afforded every encouragement to selfish- 
ness, and none to practical benevolence. If 
they could have changed places, we should 
have had Henry an adept at church robbery, 
and Good Queen Bess the foundress of the 
Savoy Hospital, and very likely of a dozen more 
such. 

I will close the review which I have taken 
of this period with an extract from the eccle- 
siastical history of a living prelate, whose 
primitive Christian virtues, and affectionate 
solicitude for the religious and useful nurture 
of the young, are to the solemn office which he 
fills as garments of beauty and of glory. The 
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Bishop of St. Asaph writes :— ^^* Iii estimating 
the state of the Church at this period (the end 
of Elizabeth's reign), when it had now been 
established for forty years, we cannot but de* 
plore the little progress which had been made in 
essentials; the time had been wasted in dis- 
putes about unimportant matters, and what 
had been settled stood, as far as human insti- 
tutions are concerned, on no firmer basis than 
such as the caprice of a monarch, or the pre- 
valence of a party, might have destroyed in a 
moment/** Of one party, he says that they saw 
that " the Church of Christ was suffering from 
a want of attention to the important concerns 
of religion, and that they were so far from 
relinquishing their prejudices, and coming for- 
ward to supply the defect, that they princi- 
pally exerted themselves in fanning the flame 
of discord." To the other party, he attributes 
in the leaders '' a want of concession, and a 
harshness of treatment;" in the dignified 
clergy, " ill conduct ;" in the bishops and arch- 
deacons, " an abuse of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion." These words are Burleigh's, but his 
lordship adopts them. He ascribes to the 
courtiers, "jobbing dishonesty ;" to the queen, 
" prejudice and wilfulness." The state of 

* Bishop Short's " History of the Church of England," 
page 316. Parker. 
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Oxford, he writes, "was deplorable," and 
Cambridge no better. 

Should the reader, who may, perhaps, find 
his own full knowledge of our history at this 
period refreshed by the foregoing statements, 
still think that the action of the Reformed 
Church in the reigu of Elizabeth tended to 
make the people virtuous and happy, I can 
only say, and that with every respect for his 
superior judgment, that he measures Christian 
virtue and human happiness by a different 
standard than that to which I have been ac- 
customed to refer them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ACTION OF THE CHURCH AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

I AM come to our third and last period, our 
own times. England at the present day ex- 
hibits the spectacle of a vast population, full of 
life and energy, pushing their discoveries into 
every branch of physical science, as though 
they meant to strip the tree of knowledge bare, 
and leave nothing to those that are to come 
after them. That the everlasting Gospel can 
deal with an age like this is undoubtedly cer- 
tain ; it were rank blasphemy to think or say 
otherwise ; that a church system is possible 
which can overrule this bold, free, inventive, 
independent spirit, and bring every thought 
into captivity to the law of Christ, is no less 
true ; but as for any such system, actually at 
work, I confess that I see it not : on the con- 
trary, I observe much in vogue among large 
classes of the people, and discarding religion 
altogether, social and political theories, struck 
out by the pressure of real grievances, or by 
startling anomalies, or the despair of any 
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change for the better, of which I must own to 
entertaining considerable apprehensions; not 
that any one who reflects can long rest under 
the delusion that the world can go on without 
religion ;. after the crisis of the fever had past, 
in which, be it remembered, that the best blood 
of France had been shed like water on every 
side, political sagacity restored to the French 
nation that Christian faith which in their frenzy 
they had driven from their shores. But no- 
body likes to buy experience second-hand, we 
choose to pay the first price for it ; and in the 
process of demonstrating practically the un- 
tenableness of these theories, who can tell what 
calamities might not overtake us ? Some one 
may say that I am talking like a mere alarmist, 
that the present Church system stands its 
ground, and answers very well. Let us, then, 
mquire further into the subject. A church, 
to fulfil the conditions of its endowment, ought 
to render the country in which it is established 
virtuous and happy. Does the Church of 
England, as now constituted, accomplish these, 
the proper ends of its being ? For an answer 
to the question we must look at the condition of 
the people. It is generally admitted, and it is 
a distinction of which we are, no little proud, 
that at the present age great improvements 
have been made in social life ; we have about 
us in our houses a great many comforts and 
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conveniences which former generations had 
not. Health is more studied, and, as the as- 
surance offices say, the average of life ex- 
tended ; knowledge is widely diffused, and 
there are a great many new schools and 
churches. A person who took a holiday view 
of us would say that we were in a most flourish- 
ing and enviable condition ; but take the first 
improvement noted, in the comforts and con- 
veniences of life : say, that a man who earns 
no more than a guinea a-week can command 
more of the accessories that give a zest to 
existence at his own fireside than could be had 
a hundred years ago for love or money ; are 
there not, nevertheless, thousands in this great 
city in which I am writing, and thousands upon 
thousands more scattered through the manu- 
facturing towns of the provinces, who are, and 
from their birth upwards have been, utter 
strangers to these comforts, who herd together 
in miserable dens, in which we would not allow 
so much as a dog of our own to live and sleep ? 
Take, secondly, health and longevity. Are 
there not as many thousands who die annually 
before the term of human life is half, or even 
a quarter told, from no other cause in the 
world than the neglect of the commonest sani- 
tary precautions by those who have, or might 
have, the power, and ought to have the will, 
to prevent it ? Take the third instance, the 
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diffasion of knowledge. Can you, with all this 
boasted spread of knowledge, count the num- 
ber by hundreds — I give you the units in — 
who can neither read nor write? Do you 
point triumphantly to the schools and churches ? 
Is it not a notorious fact that there are, I dare 
not say how many, who know nothing of the 
existence of a God, or of the difference between 
right and wrong, except that which their na- 
tural, unenlightened conscience teaches them ; 
who have never so much as heard of the name 
of Christ; living and dying in a professedly 
Christian land in absolute helpless, and, we 
may charitably hope, excusable ignorance of 
the Saviour who died to redeem them? In 
confirmation, I will cite the words of an emi- 
nent prelate, who has given convincing proof 
that the habits of the retired student and man 
of letters are not necessarily incompatible with 
the active and unwearied discharge of the du- 
ties of the episcopal office, when, in the provi- 
dence of God, the individual be called upon to 
assume them. The Bishop of St. David's, on 
occasion of the opening of a college at Car- 
marthen, in July last, said, " We have sufficient 
evidence of an immense population growing 
up with no sense of duty, no restraint upon 
their passions, with their intellectual qualities 
not cultivated, and with no rational nor religious 
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sense of their duty towards each other or their 
Maker." 

But it is not unlikely that my persevering 
opponent may rejoin, « This is all very true ; it 
is a most distressing state of things ; there is no 
denying it; but you have no right to lay the 
blame at the Church's door : it is not her fault, 
it is the fault of the clergy ; if they did their 
duty, things would soon wear a very different 
appearance." 

To this charge I am prepared, with all due 
courtesy, to give a decided and unequivocal 
contradiction; the blame does not rest with 
the clergy. Look round, see what they have 
done these last ten and fifteen years, and are 
doing ; what zeal, faith, self-devotedness, men 
of every shade of opinion bring to their 
work ; how these Scripture warrants, which 
might fairly be insisted upon, are put out of 
sight : as, " The labourer is worthy of his hire," 
" They that preach the Gospel must live of the 
Gospel." And not only do they take nothing 
from the Church, but, more than that, bring 
to it much of their own private resources, their 
patrimonial inheritance, the little competency 
on which they must depend, in the event of 
their own deaths, for the maintenance of their 
families, and, in an unworldly confidence, lay 
them on God's altar, and beseech him to accept 
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and sanctify the gift, and take under his divine 
protection and shield, in the season of privation, 
the widow and the orphan. What noble in- 
stances of self-sacrifice have the clergy given ! 
Take the memorable example of one in a great 
clothiers' town in the north, who is happily 
placed in the very position for which he of all 
men is exactly marked out ; see him waving 
patronage, to facilitate the subdivision of dis- 
tricts and erection of churches and schools, to 
meet the pressing wants of the people, mindful 
of every one but himself. Behold another, 
scarcely seated in his well-deserved prebendal 
Stall, before his heart is with the suffering poor 
around yon ancient fane, his hands stretched 
out to help them ! But it were in vain for me 
to attempt to particularise, and it were in- 
vidious to boot ; for J. cannot call to mind one 
instance of merit, without having fifty equally 
meritorious in my recollection ; try low Church 
and high Church, they are all alike for that ; 
go where you will, perambulate the towns and 
villages of England, and wherever you see 
religious or social improvement in progress, 
you will find the clergy at the head of it. I 
do not, in so speaking, seek to undervalue the 
munificence of the laity ; they have given, and 
are giving, most liberally ; and many a good 
work could never have been begun, or must 
have stopped short before it was finished, but for 
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their noble and Christian co-operation. I really 
do wish, for their own sakes, that the clergy 
were a little more prudent than they are, and 
that they were not so ready to make them- 
selves responsible for excess of expenditure, 
arising from the miscalculations of architects, 
extras in contracts, or, as is often the case, 
from the discovery of decay unforeseen, and, 
consequently, unprovided for, in old buildings, 
after they have been taken to pieces. I know 
more than one instance in which nearly a 
year*s income has been pledged to meet these 
calls (and that to a poor man with a family is 
no little) not to say any thing about nervous 
anxieties and apprehensions, which always re- 
present things ten times worse than they are. 
However, it maybe, as it has been said, '* Grant- 
ing that the clergy are every thing that could 
be wished, the bishops are not." I challenge 
you to name one, from the Land's End to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, who is sleeping at his 
post. In whatever good word or work the 
clergy are engaged, they find their diocesans 
ready and willing to support them. " But 
what a shame it is that they should have such 
large incomes, while many of the clergy have 
next to nothing! Here, for instance, is the 

Vicar of , with a parish twelve miles round, 

and a population of 4000 souls, with no more 
than 100/. a-year, while his bishop has nearly 
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6000/. a-year ! What a monstrous disparity ! 
It is a sin and a shame I" To the 6000/. a-year 
of the bishop I will speak presently ; but, cer- 
tainly, it is very hard that the poor vicar 
should have so little : yet it does surprise me, 
observing several very good homesteads in the 
parish, the land in high cultivation, a great 
deal of corn grown in it, that the returns to the 
Church should be no more than 100/. a-year. 
" Oh, they are a great deal more than that, but 
Mr. A. has the great tithes." " Indeed ! Mr. A. 
has the great tithes, has he? and how did he come 
by them V He bought them from Mr. B., and 
they were left to him by Mr. C, and came to 
him through Mr. D., and so on, till about the 
middle of the alphabet we arrive at the Re- 
formation, and are at no loss to guess how the 
fortunate Mr. ]N. came into possession : in short, 
the great tithes upon which Mr. A. keeps his 
hounds and hunts the county were taken, or 
rather stolen, from the Church ; and this lay 
impropriation lies at the root of the vicar s 
hardships. So that the gist of the argument 
is as thus : having, by a first injustice, created 
the enormous disparity complained of, it is 
proposed to correct it by a second injustice; 
having pauperised the clergy, the advocate of 
equalisation would strike the balance, and re- 
store harmony by reducing the bishops to the 
same equitable condition of indigence. 
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Considering that the bishops have to main- 
tain a certain position in society, keep up ex- 
pensive residences, provide respectably for their 
families, head every subscription list in their 
dioceses, and many out of them, besides sup- 
porting religious societies and the exercise of 
private charities, 6000/. a-year, which is above 
the average, ought not to be regarded as too 
much. A comparison is sometimes made be- 
tween the income of a bishop and the salary of 
a judge, to the prejudice of the former; but it 
should be remembered that the best years of 
the judge are passed in a lucrative profession, 
in which his fortune is made ; the bench is 
sought as a relief from fatigue. Excepting the 
penalty of sitting a great many hours in court, 
to an experienced practised lawyer the office of 
a judge is mere play work, while he is certain, 
by the time that he has sat his senses and facul- 
ties out, and can neither see, nor hear, nor 
understand, of a good retiring pension. The 
case of the bishop is altogether different ; his 
early days are, for the most part, whether he 
be scholar or parish priest, spent, if not in 
comparative poverty, certainly with not more 
than a decent competency ; saving money, in 
nine cases out of ten, is out of the question. 
When he is raised to the mitre, a new and 
arduous life opens upon him, full of difficulties 
and perplexities; and should he, which will 
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sometimes be the case, not outlive bis elevation 
more tban a year or so, bis family, so far from 
being enricbed, are actually impoverisbed 
tbereby, since tbe income received will not 
cover tbe expenses of induction. Tbe fault is 
not in tbe men wbo work tbe system, but 
in tbe system itself. To begin, it does not 
teacb trutb witb sufficient confidence and dis- 
tinctness ; its formularies are too vague, con- 
structed too mucb on tbe see-saw principle; 
tbey admit and encourage differences, invite 
and perpetuate divisions. Perhaps there never 
was a period at which Churchmen of all classes 
were more united in the desire to do good; 
and it may be said, witb as mucb trutb, that 
there never was a period at which tbey were 
more divided amongst themselves ; all tbe 
energy existing is barely enough to meet the 
demands upon it, and one-half of that energy 
is more than wasted in mutual recriminations. 
The impulse given to periodical literature 
sends our best writers to the journals and 
magazines ; and with religion tbe engrossing 
topic, it is no wonder that the pelting pitiless 
storm should come down witb redoubled force. 
Tbe subject has its lighter, but it has also its 
darker, shades ; and with tbe full consciousness 
of so mucb of intense wretchedness, physical, 
moral, and spiritual, hemming us in on every 
side, thus to misuse tbe talents which God has 
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given us, seems more like tbe sport of madmen 
than the employment of sober and rational 
Christians. Upon turning my thoughts in this 
direction, an author comes into my mind, all 
whose other works I have read with the greatest 
interest^ and I hope improvement, but whom 
writing on a favourite subject I regret that I 
cannot follow with equal satisfaction. I shall 
hardly escape the censure of presumption, yet 
if one who is not worthy to unloose the shoe- 
latchet of the least of his brethren, might ven- 
ture to address him whom Lichfield glories to 
inscribe on the bead-roll of her living worthies, 
may there not, I would humbly ask, be 
greater dangers to the Church than those on 
which he so forcibly expatiates, with society 
diseased to the very core, the whole head sick, 
and the whole heart faint, from the sole of the 
foot even to the head no soundness, but wounds, 
and bruises, and putrifying sores, which have 
not been closed, neither bound up, nor mollified 
by ointment ? Are there not perils staring us 
in the face, compared with which other dangers 
are but as a feather in the scale? Are there 
not sights which demand instant considera- 
tion, and might well appal the stoutest heart? 
Surely a mind which can do so much, and for 
which there is so much to do, might be better 
and more healthily employed than in dissect- 
ing too minutely the motives, and exposing 
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over unkindly the errors and infirmities of 
warm-hearted, hard-working, pious, and honest 
men. These misunderstandings have mis- 
chievous consequences, in many and various 
ways, which have been very powerfully anim- 
adverted on in a tract entitled, "What one 
Work of Mercy can I do this Lent V which ap- 
peared with the initials of the author, but the 
style of which we cannot mistake. The estrange- 
ment of the different classes of society from 
each other ; the total incapacity of the rich to 
understand and do justice to the feelings of the 
poor, and of the poor to appreciate the motives 
of the rich ; the apparently heartless indiffer- 
ence and chilling neglects which, growing and 
increasing as our population has increased, have 
brought us at length to the alarming condition 
in which as a people we are, this acute observer 
ascribes entirely to religious dissensions. " The 
hand of God," he solemnly writes, " warns us 
now that He has a controversy against us. I 
am not going into a detail of public and poli- 
tical sins, it is enough to say, that we are as a 
nation made up of all manner of contradictions ; 
as a people, we are both richer and poorer, 
more luxurious and more famished, more pam- 
pered and more destitute, more blessed and 
more robbed of blessings, more moral and 
more depraved, more enlightened and more 
ignorant ; that is, we present greater extremes 

K 
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of all these than perhaps any other within the 
sphere of modern civilisation. And what does 
this paradox mean, but that as a people we 
have lost our order, relation, and unity, so that 
God's gifts and benedictions, given for the whole 
commonweal, are intercepted, turned aside, 
squandered, and absorbed ? What is given for 
the body is wasted upon a part ; what is en- 
joyed by one part has no free passage to an- 
other ; we are a divided people, and all the 
functions of the whole are so baffled and con- 
fined, as to leave the most appalling inequali- 
ties, contrasts, and antagonists in our spiritual, 
moral, and physical state. It seems almost 
like an imposture to read under our warm 
roofs and at our well-spread boards of the hor- 
rors of famine and disease in Ireland and the 
Highlands. It would be hard to believe, but 
our breaches and contentions, our worldly 
habits and artificial sympathies, our isolated 
homes and contracted theories of obligation, 
make all things credible." 

Another, and the last which I shall mention, 
most prejudicial effect of disunion, is the impe- 
diment which it throws in the way, at those 
times and seasons, when, the best interests of 
the country being at stake. Churchmen should 
especially vindicate their title to this honoured 
name, by cordially acting together. To say 
that religion has nothing to do with politics is, 
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reader, saving your presence, perfect nonsense ; 
religion has to do with every thing in which 
the well-being of mankind is concerned ; and 
while we ought not to press too hard upon a 
Government, and all fair allowances should be 
made for the distraction unavoidable from so 
many different interests and duties pulling in 
opposite directions, still, though these consi- 
derations may palliate, they cannot justify the 
want of proper attention to the most obvious 
and urgent necessities of the country. By way 
of illustration, take the Health of Towns' Bill. 
For a long time past we have been used to 
attribute the presence of fevers and epidemics, 
contagious or not, to certain occult properties 
in the atmosphere, or variations of the seasons, 
which, as they defied search, so they discour- 
aged investigation ; but lately we have grown 
wiser, we have bestirred ourselves in the mat- 
ter, and the result of a little activity has been, 
that we have found out that the causes do not 
lie so deep as we formerly imagined, that so 
far from it, they lie very near the surface, and 
that the means of prevention, which is always 
better than cure, are also simple and accessible ; 
ventilation and cleanliness, fresh air and pure 
water, will avail more against the ravages of 
disease than a dozen regiments of the line put 
on quarantine duty. We knew these facts six 
months ago as well as we know them now ; at 
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the beginning of the last session of Parliament 
as at its end. Nor were these the only facts 
with which we were acquainted, — the labours 
of the Sanitary Commissioners had brought to 
light the condition, habits of life, and house- 
accommodation of the labouring people in 
London, and the large provincial towns; it 
had been shewn to be in every respect most 
unsatisfactory ; that partly from overcrowding 
in close rooms, mainly from defects in the con- 
struction of sewers, want of proper drains, the 
accumulation of putrid matter giving out the 
most noxious exhalations, and this owing in a 
great measure to an insufficient supply of 
water to carry it off, every facility was given 
in those quarters of this and other cities inha- 
bited by the poor to the production and exten- 
sion of disease — and that disease had accord- 
ingly been produced and extended. Attendant 
on these facts, came the recollection that the 
preceding months had been, and the succeed- 
ing months promised to be, more unhealthy 
than had been known for years. With this 
full information before them, the Legislature 
met last February, and were recommended in 
the speech from the throne to take the health 
of the people into consideration, and in their 
wisdom devise a suitable remedy. Shortly 
afterwards Lord Morpeth brought forward the 
Health of Towns* Bill ; it contained few clauses; 
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in fact, it seemed designed for a model of sim- 
plicity, a turning over a new leaf in the science 
of law-making ; but it had not sailed far down 
the stream before it got caught in the cross 
current of sundry police and municipal enact- 
ments ; the 40 or 80 clauses suddenly expanded 
into 400 or 800, 1 do not recollect which. The 
energy of the helmsman began to wax faint, 
and, after sundry ineffectual efforts, each 
weaker than the last, the good ship went 
down head foremost, and the waves of parlia- 
mentary oblivion swept calmly and peacefully 
over it. 

Now, on looking over the work of our legis- 
lators, I find that the same session which could 
not carry one Health of Towns' Bill passed 
189 Railway Bills. These comparative results 
encourage the inference, that had this been, 
mutatis mutandis^ a Railway Bill, it would not 
have miscarried. Had a rich and influential 
body been concerned about it, it would have 
succeeded ; for will you tell me that that de- 
spotic power, the railway interest, which has 
ridden rough-shod over the face of the country, 
hewn down our forests, levelled our mansions, 
cut through our parks, made for itself a high- 
way across our valleys, and tunneled our hills, 
would have allowed itself to have been stopped 
by such a flimsy barrier as this ? Think you 
that no pilot could have been found skilful 
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enough to steer the vessel safely through that 
whirlpool of contradictory legislation, in which, 
as it were, it was suffered to founder? 

Unhappily no capitalist cared for the Health 
of Towns' Bill, no great and jealous consti- 
tuencies were to be conciliated and coaxed, no 
ministerial tenure of office depended upon it ; 
it had nothing to stand upon but its own 
merits, it was a measure simply affecting the 
welfare of the people and the lives of the poorj 
and therefore it made shipwreck. And what 
were Churchmen about the while? They 
petitioned ; yes, they petitioned ! From a paper 
to a parchment Church, is but a step. And 
is the feeble, languid action of petitioning all 
that a Church ought to do at such a crisis ? 

Oh ! for one day of the Church of old, when 
in lethargy and apathetic as for a time she might 
appear to be, at the cry " For the poor of God 
— for the poor of God!" she would wake up 
with a giant's strength. Forth from the 
cloisters' living grave, from the solitude of the 
desert, from the lone islands' sea-worn strand, 
from mountain cave and rocky cell men would 
come, on whom their kindred had never set 
eyes for years, not to bid them divide with 
them the inheritance, but to beseech them to 
have pity on the poor ; no opposition would 
daunt, no difficulties damp, no threats deter; 
they would be seen in the anti-chambers of 
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ministers, in the avenues of parliament, before 
the doors of the great, at the mart of merchants : 
wherever there was a friend to quicken or a 
foe to win, with crucifix uplifted in their hands, 
entreating and imploring Christian men, by 
their Saviour's agony and bloody sweat, by His 
cross and passion, to shew mercy to the poor. 
A most grievous disappointment was the loss of 
that bill ; strange hopes had been excited, as 
strangely to be marred ; the suffering and the 
miserable, how many thousands are there who 
need no closer classification, did begin to think 
that the great ones of the earth really cared 
for them! they looked wistfully towards the 
great council of the nation. Ireland's deep 
affliction they knew; they did not grudge a day 
spent upon her; but then they fancied that they 
should come next. But no, the pacification of 
Portugal was of more importance than the 
health of England. When at last the news 
came that the bill was withdrawn, saying to 
themselves, " It is to be, as it has ever been," 
they prepared in silent resignation to meet the 
fever's stroke coming at sultry noon, and lay 
them down and die. Ought these things so to 
be ? Will no hand interfere to save ? Would 
that the sorrowful sighing of the poor could 
ascend into her ears, who more by her simple 
English ways, than by the jewelled crown upon 
her head, is endeared to the affections of her 
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people, to whom her sea-girt island home is 
better than Windsor's golden halls, in which 
she keeps her royal state ! Would that, as the 
health-giving breezes of the ocean play around 
her, she could know that there are thousands 
of her subjects who would give the world if 
once, through the livelong year, a moment of 
heaven's pure air refreshed their wan and 
haggard cheeks, — ^who have kind and true, ay, 
and loyal hearts, — ^who, in their miserable habi- 
tations, exposed to the summer's burning heat, 
and winter's shivering blast, amidst their little 
wreck of earthly goods, which, like themselves, 
have seen better days, have often on their 
mantel-shelf a rude engraving, and when their 
children ask who that fair lady is, they tell 
them, " That is good Queen Victoria," and then 
they say, " God bless her ! " Could she know 
half the wrongs which these endure, her wo- 
manly nature would be touched, her queenly 
heart stirred within her, she would ask herself, 
'* Shall pestilence make havoc in the dwellings 
of the poor, only for lack of good and whole- 
some laws, and I the mother of my people ? '' 

From disunion and its evil consequences, 
passing to other defects in the Church system, 
one of the most striking and injurious is the 
insufficient number of the clergy in proportion 
to the population of the country ; small villages 
fare very well ; they are efficiently served ; but, 
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when you come to large villages, towns, and 
cities, the disproportion is painfully great : both 
parties suffer by this evil, I cannot say which 
most, clergy or people. The sketch which 
I am about to give is not in the least over- 
drawn ; indeed, it is so much an every day 
occurrence, that I am almost afraid that you 
will find fault with me, reader, for spinning out 
my book by its introduction. A youth gives 
early indications of talent and piety; as he 
advances towards manhood, with the cordial 
assent of his parents, he chooses the Church 
for his profession. He goes to college, and 
distinguishes himself not more by his sound 
scholarship than by his amiable and exemplary 
conduct ; on leaving the university, he takes 
orders, and is licensed to a curacy in a manu- 
facturing town ; he enters upon his duties with 
all the promise of success, springing from the 
possession of a vigorous constitution, and his 
whole heart in the cause. For two or three 
years all goes on well ; his cheeks lose their 
ruddy hue of health, but this is attributed to 
town living ; his voice is not quite so strong as 
it was, but this may have been induced by a 
little over-exertion before he got used to the 
church; but, by degrees, indications are ob- 
served which create anxiety in the minds of 
the attached flock of the young curate ; he is 
recommended to lie by for a little while, just to 
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take a holiday for a few weeks at the sea-side. 
At first he will not hear of it; he has got 
things into order, and he cannot leave his 
work. However, it is not long before neces- 
sity seconds the advice of his friends. We hear 
next of his being a winter at Torquay ; he re- 
turns, resumes his charge with his accustomed 
energy ; the old symptoms return, he is obliged 
to give up. By the order of his physician, he 
sails to Malta or Madeira, and after a few 
more months spent in vainly battling with the 
disease, which has gained too firm a hold to 
be dislodged, he returns with just sufficient 
strength to reach his native place ; and there, 
his mind soothed amidst old familiar scenes, 
his bedside tended, and every want anticipated, 
by the sweet affectionate ministries of those 
who see in the wreck before them their fairest 
hopes and purest aspirations blighted in the 
bud, the Christian hero^ for such he really is, 
the Church's martyr, for he deserves the name, 
commends his spirit meekly to his God. This 
is one of the most pressing evils in the system 
of the Church of England, written, so that he 
who runs may read, in the blood of her children. 
But short of this mournful issue, the ac- 
cumulation on one person of many duties, 
which ought to be performed by several, is in 
itself a great defect. The principle of sub- 
division of labour is appreciated and acted upon 
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every where but where it is most needed. In 
a factory, we do not expect one to do the work 
of twenty ; but we do expect one clergyman, in 
a parish of some thousand souls, to write ser- 
mons, perform the surplice duties, visit the 
sick, attend the schools, publicly catechise the 
children, manage the clubs, superintend the 
visiting societies, be present at vestries, and 
mix socially among his people ; and we think 
it very strange, and very reprehensible, if any 
one of these multifarious avocations be not dis- 
charged in the very best way possible. I have 
read elaborate articles in Quarterly Reviews, 
complaining how few discourses there are, ema- 
nating from our modem pulpits, which rise 
above mediocrity. Supposing this to be true, 
is it not easily accounted for ? How can you 
expect a man to write a good sermon, if you 
allow him no time to write it in ? If Saturday 
night, and barely that, be all the space left for 
composition, what should we look for other 
than for Saturday night sermons? If the 
shoemakers at Northampton, and the stock- 
ingers in Nottinghamshire, went on the same 
principle that the Church does, and made one 
pair of hands do the part of ten, there is not 
the least doubt what the result would be. We 
should all have to go barefoot. In fact, it 
comes to this, either the duties of the clergy 
must be performed in dkproforma^ perfunctory 
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manner, or their health must be ruined in the 
doing of them. 

It is much more easy to point out evils 
than to suggest remedies. Nevertheless, I 
will venture to suggest one, which I do with 
the more satisfaction, because it is not of my 
own devising. It is the carrying into execu- 
tion a plan proposed about three years ago, 
that of having colleges established near large 
towns, the members to live under a rule, 
and devote their time to the assistance of the 
parochial clergy, each member to be bound to 
remain a certain period, say three years, in the 
college. It would not be necessary that the 
whole, or even the greater part of the mem- 
bers, should be in priests' or deacons' orders, 
since much of the laborious duties of the clergy, 
as visiting and reading to the sick, attending 
schools, &c., can be performed by laymen. A 
few of the advantages of such a plan would be, 
relief to the overtasked parish priest, a training 
in the school of experience — the best school of 
all for young men preparing for the ministry, 
and a healthful vent for those holy and 
beautiful longings after mortification and self- 
denial, which often, finding nothing adequate 
to employ themselves upon, react upon the 
mind itself, perplex it with morbid fears, be- 
come comparatively useless, and sometimes 
even mischievous. 
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We might spend much more time in dis- 
cussing the deficiencies in the Church sys- 
tem, and still have something left to say ; but 
I will confine myself to one point more. 
We read in holy Scripture, by the mouth 
of St. Peter, these words applied to Chris- 
tians as a body : " Ye are a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people." In " The Church of the 
Future," a book which no one, how opposed 
soever he may be to the views there presented, 
can read without the deepest respect for the 
talents and piety of the distinguished author, 
I find this passage quoted as fatal, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, to the theory of what he 
calls a Clergy-Church : he declares that " The 
Reformation demanded, on behalf of Christian 
life, the recognition of the universal priesthood 
of Christians," and, consequently, the renun- 
ciation of the three orders of the ministry — 
bishops, priests, and deacons. 

On a question of diplomacy, I should bow 
with submission to the authority of his Excel- 
lency Chevalier Bunsen ; but, on a question of 
theology, I hope that I may be pardoned if I 
prefer the concurrent tradition of the Church 
Catholic to the individual speculations of the 
Prussian ambassador. Now, the Church Ca- 
tholic has assigned to these words a very com- 
prehensive meaning, and acted upon that 
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meaning. The Church has not considered 
that St. Peter intended to deny his Lord for 
the fourth time, by withstanding a ministry 
appointed by His own lips, but that every 
member of the Church should bear about him 
a definite religious character, a certain outward 
mark, that he belonged to Christ. This was the 
interpretation set upon the words, and it was 
realised in the constant endeavour to connect 
every institution and every association, every 
thing and every body, in some way or other, 
more or less with the Church. The minor 
orders are an instance — also the fraternities, 
composed of masters and workmen, of various 
trades, each calling having its own fraternity. 
There is in the Mores Catfioliciy in Part IV. of 
the new edition, a very interesting account of 
these institutions, from which I shall make a 
few extracts : — " Taillepied says that the people 
of Rouen are so devout towards God and his 
saints, that to encourage and excite each other 
to live virtuously, and to recommend themselves 
to the prayers of the saints in paradise, they 
have instituted such a number of fraternities, 
that there is not a trade or condition which has 
not one belonging to it.*' " When any brother 
dies, the rest assist at his funeral with lighted 
tapers, and the fraternity bears the expense." 
"The members of all these fraternities are 
commanded to do works of charity, to visit 
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hospitals, to assist widows and orphans, to visit 
the sick and the prisoners, to bury the dead, 
to found sermons for the instruction of the 
ignorant." "The silversmiths sent a large 
sum every year to the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, to 
assist the poor workmen of their body ; and, in 
1399, they built a separate hospital, with a 
chapel, to receive such as were aged or infirm, 
and also widows. In every trade, by the sta- 
tutes of the fraternity, masters were bound to 
assist their workmen when they were in dis- 
tress. If sick, they were to be taken care of; 
if dead, to be buried ; if they left widows and 
orphans, these were to be supported and edu- 
cated, and portioned, and enabled to marry." 

The " Cambridge Kalendar" informs us, 
that Corpus Christi College was founded by 
two benevolent societies, the guild of Corpus 
Christi, and the guild of the Blessed Virgin. 
At this day, in Roman Catholic countries, fra- 
ternities and guilds exist. Of the latter, I may 
name the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, de- 
voted to general purposes ; and that of the 
Christian Brothers, for education only. I can- 
not resist copying the closing reflections of the 
gifted author of the " Ages of Faith." " From 
this picture of society we can understand how, 
in a Catholic city, the most utter stranger 
never felt himself isolated ; there were so many 
beautiful harmonies, so many affecting rela- 
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tions, in which he found a bond of union with 
all the persons around him, who all seemed 
to walk in love as most dear children of 
Jesus Christ, and followers of God. With the 
young and old he might instantly have been 
united in some pious association, in the ex- 
ercises of which he recognised their tender love 
for all that was dear and venerable to him 
from his days of sinless youth. How could he 
feel himself a stranger among such men? He 
could serve at mass in their common temples ; 
he could walk with their children in their 
solemn processions ; he could repair every 
evening to their pious assemblies round the 
divine altars, where, like one family, they 
adored their Saviour, and heard the exhorta- 
tion of some meek man of God, who seemed 
like a common father to them all, who every 
day offered up the oblation of their lowliness, 
praying that it might be pleasing to Almighty 
God in honour of his saints, and that it might 
purify them in body and mind through Christ 
their Lord." We do not now, but at no distant 
time we may — there is no reason why we should 
not — realise this picture ; we have the materials 
for it, and these, shaped into form, in friendly 
and benevolent societies in abundance ; what is 
wanted is, the restoration of the old Catholic 
verities, which will be the life and soul to 
them, without which, in a religious point of 
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view, they are dead while they seem to live. 
Yes, kind reader — for you must be very kind, 
indeed, not to have been out of patience with 
me before this time — to deal, as I trust always 
to do, and as is my interest to do, candidly 
with you, England should be Catholicised with 
reference to this matter. And, in truth, I 
should very much like to see England Catho- 
licised in a great many ways, till she were 
thoroughly Catholicised so as to be fitted for Uer 
share in that crowning act of reconciliation 
over which angels will rejoice. But here I am 
met by the exclamation, " That can never be, — 
Reconciliation is impossible !*' There is no use in 
my attempting to conceal the fact; the critics, to 
a man, and the whole army of theologians, have 
pronounced their verdict, that *' Reconciliation 
is impossible !" Well, for my part, I can only 
say, that I have lived to see so many things 
done which every body said never could be 
done, experience give the lie to so many as- 
serted impossibilities, that I have become al- 
most sceptical on this head. But, Christian 
reader, who, as you have read these lines, may 
have mentally repeated the very same words, 
that '^ Reconciliation is impossible !*' have you 
seriously reflected on what may have been 
passing in your thoughts or from your lips? 
You believe all that Holy Scripture containeth. 
You believe that of " one blood"— of " one 
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blood," mark you — "God hath made all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth ;" that " God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ;" that we, " who some- 
time were far off, are (now) made nigh by the 
blood of Christ." Do you mean that the 
mountains which separate us from our Maker, 
that these can be traversed, but that the mole- 
hills which part us from each other present an 
insurmountable barrier ? Christian reader, 
pardon my freedom of language ; you will 
not, you cannot, you dare not say, that in the 
religion whose principle is reconciliation, 
and whose sentiment is love, members once 
estranged can never be reconciled, — once di- 
vided, can never be reunited. If reconciliation 
be impossible, to which is it impossible ? To 
England ? who by arts and arms has conquered 
in every quarter of the globe; against whom, 
bent on the attainment of her object, nature in 
vain has thrown up her ramparts and manned 
her walls; who has carried every thing by 
storm; passed mighty rivers, the everlasting 
hills, the adamantine rocks; who has made 
the very elements subject to her will, and the 
ministers of her pleasure: am I to be told that 
heroic England, who has conquered all things 
else, can never conquer herself ? To Rome? 
who, in her ardent zeal for the salvation of man- 
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kind, her unquenchable love of immortal soiils, 
has sent embassies of reconciliation to all lands ; 
who has shewn herself so tender-hearted, 
thoughtful, and considerate towards heathens ; 
has she no bowels of compassion left for 
Christians ? who, in her heavenly wisdom, in- 
stead of going about roughly to tear up deep- 
rooted prejudices, has trusted that, through 
the influence of a higher reason and a purer 
morality, they will die of themselves — is her di- 
vine sagacity exhausted ? Will she, who has 
given to the world a thousand examples of a 
contrary disposition, shew herself, for the first 
time, repulsive and impracticable when a nation, 
mightier than that of which her own city of 
palaces is the majestic memorial, shall await 
only the voice of kindness and conciliation to 
return to her embrace ? I yield to no man in 
respect for the public press, I trust that I have 
a becoming reverence for the faculty of theo- 
logy ; but I shall not the more believe recon- 
ciliation impossible because able journalists, 
profound divines, acute controversialists, ve- 
nerable bishops, nay, even the Pope himself, 
were to tell me that it were so. Let matters 
come to this : let there be on our side, which, 
unhappily, there is far from being at this mo- 
ment, a sincere desire for reconciliation ; let 
there be a readiness to carry out the principle 
of the primacy to its just and full extent ; let 
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the State be prepared to enter into those rela- 
tions in which other countries, being Roman 
Catholic, stand towards the Holy See. On 
the other side, let the Pope, at the head of a 
Council, be animated with the same desire ; let 
language, that wondrous engine that can excite 
and calm the yarious emotions of the human 
breast, and by nicely tempered shades of mean- 
ing has healed a thousand feuds, — ^let language 
be consecrated to the cause of peace ; then, if 
the Holy Spirit do not descend upon the as- 
sembled fathers, and bind hands and hearts to- 
gether in firm and lasting amity — then I may 
begin to doubt whether reconciliation be pos- 
sible, but not till then. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CEREMONIES. 



There are frequent complaints — indeed, 
among us Protestants there are nothing but 
complaints — of the elaborate character of the 
Roman Catholic ritual, of the multitude of 
minute and apparently unmeaning ceremonies 
used in their Services ; and upon this subject 
we are accustomed to express ourselves in an 
off-hand manner, in terms not very courteous, 
nor altogether charitable. Now, it is far from 
my wish to stand forward the apologist of any 
thing which I know to be wrong; nevertheless, 
I think that before things are condemned they 
ought to be understood; and I am by no 
means fully persuaded that the ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic Church are properly un- 
derstood by us. The Roman Catholics, and not 
they only, but the body of Christians, Pro- 
testants excepted, believe the great central 
point of religious worship to be the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice pf the body and blood of Christ. They 
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found this opinion on the solemn institution of 
this great commemoratiye rite on the evening 
of our Lord's betrayal, in His almost dying 
words, " Do this in remembrance of me ;" and 
on the declaration of the Apostle, '^ As often as 
ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye do shew 
the Lord's death till He come.*' They believe 
the rite to be an action, a representation, a 
" shewing," as the Apostle calls it, " the Lord's 
death till he come;" words accompanying the 
action, but subordinate to it. I do not intend 
to go into the question whether this view be 
right or wrong; I speak of it as I find it — a 
fact ; and, being so, just as in an eloquent dis- 
course it would seem rather hypercritical to 
complain of the studied, artistical arrange- 
ment of the words and sentences which com- 
pose it ; so in an action, the purpose of which, 
like that of the discourse, is to produce the 
deepest impression, we are scarcely at liberty 
to find fault with attention and finish in the 
lesser parts, which combine to produce the 
effect intended. 

As there are many of us who occa- 
sionally visit Boman Catholic chapels in this 
country, and a great many more who frequent 
the churches on the Continent ; and as some 
of us not unfrequently walk and talk during 
the Services, or gaze round with a wandering 
and distracted air, and go away in virtuous 
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horror with a word of summary condemnation 
on our lips, impressing those who see and hear 
us with the notion — I am happy to write most 
unfounded — that we who shew so little respect 
for the religion of other countries have none of 
our own, I will gladly avail myself of a little 
pamphlet in explanation of the Service of the 
Roman Catholics, printed at Prior Park, and 
drawn up by the Bishop of the district. I shall 
take the Roman Catholic Service to the end of 
what in old time was called the Mass of the 
Catechumens, ending with the Nicene Creed, 
and corresponding to our Communion Service. 
The first ceremony is sprinkling the holy water. 
'' This ceremony is to remind us of the neces- 
sity of entering with purity of heart, having 
washed away the iniquities and distractions of 
the world. In the court before the entrance of 
many of the ancient churches there was a foun- 
tain, in which the persons about to enter washed 
their hands or feet, to denote the purity of 
heart they should possess. It is an emblematic 
ceremony, calculated to excite our devotion and 
fix our attention ; the water is blessed, as, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, every creature may be 
sanctified, by the word of God and by prayer." 
The priest then comes to the foot of the altar, 
expressive of his desire to approach it ; he 
makes the sign of the cross, by which, " from 
the very origin of Christianity, the true believers 
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brought to their recollection the fact of Christ 
having died upon a cross, and from which 
death they expected every blessing. TertuUian, 
in the year 250, mentions it as their usual 
practice upon every occasion." He bows down, 
as a posture of humility ; be then goes up to 
the altar, to express his confidence in God. 
Formerly the chasuble was closed, on account 
of which " the deacon and subdeacon lifted up 
the sides, so as to leave the priest's hands free ; 
at present, though the chasuble be open, they 
retain the old custom, and hold it at each side.*' 
The priest next blesses the incense, and perfumes 
the altar; *' so that by this perfume ascending 
in clouds of smoke to heaven, the faithful 
might be taught, that if they attended with 
proper dispositions, their prayers and sacrifices 
would ascend to God with an odour of sweetness 
pleasing in His sight." After which he goes 
to the book and reads the introit; he then 
leaves the book and comes to the middle of 
the altar, and, with the deacon or sub-deacon, 
repeats ^' thrice kyrie eldson in honour of the 
Father, thrice kyrie eldson in honour of the 
Son, and thrice kyrie eleison in honour of the 
Holy Ghost. This ancient custom has sub- 
sisted at all times in the Church." The an- 
gelic hymn, or Oloria in excelsis^is the next part 
of the Mass. The celebrant says the first words, 
and is then joined by the choir ; " the mystic 
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reason for which is found in the second chapter 
of the Gospel of St. Luke, where he relates 
that an angel announced in joyful accents the 
birth of Christ to the shepherds, and then was 
joined by a multitude of the heayenly host. 
The celebrant then kisses the altar, as a mark 
of respect, and, turning towards the people, 
extends his hands. The extension of the hands 
signifies the union of charity which subsists 
between the pastor and his flock, and his 
anxiety to embrace them with religious affec- 
tion." "Then follow the words, Damintis 
vobiscum et cum spiritu tuo. This ceremony is 
repeated seven times during the office of tho 
Mass, as it were once against each of the capi- 
tal sins, and to obtain one of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, one on each occasion." Before 
the Gospel at a solemn Mass, the deacon kneels 
on the platform of the altar and repeats the 
prayer, Munda cor meum^ asking the grace 
of God; he then goes to the celebrant, and 
kneels to him for his blessing, asking thereby 
authority to preach the Gospel. Then the 
deacon, rising, descends, and, preceded by the 
incense-bearer, signifying the perfume of good 
works, and by two acolythes with lighted 
tapers, denoting the enlightening doctrines of 
the Gospel, he goes to the Gospel side and 
proclaims the Gospel for the day ; which done, 
he marks his forehead, mouthy and breast with 
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the sign of the cross : on the forehead, for pro- 
fession ; on the mouth, for declaration ; and on 
the heart, for belief. He perfumes the book 
with incense, to teach us that the odour of vir- 
tue proceeds from the Gospel. He then sings 
the Gospel^ and points out to the sub-deacon 
the portion which he has sung, saying, ** Hoc 
sunt verba Ckristi'* The sub-deacon carries 
the book open to the celebrant, and repeats 
the same words. The celebrant then kisses 
the book, saying, " Credo et confiteor^' as it is 
written, '* With the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation." The deacon then, as a mark 
of respect, incenses the celebrant. The Creed 
follows, which closes this part of the service. 

Action being chief, and language subor- 
dinate, in the Sacrifice of the Mass, it would 
seem preferable that the words should be in 
a dead rather than a living language, since, in 
the former case, they are subject to no fluctua- 
tions, and easily understood through transla- 
tions by the unlearned of different countries. 
The service being as it is, has one advantage, 
and that no small one. Let the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy or laity be where they may in a 
country in which they feel that they are total 
strangers, where they cannot speak the lan- 
guage of the people, nor find one who can 
speak their language ; in circumstances so 
depressing they have one comfort, and those 
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who have but one can only really know the 
value of that one. In the churches they are 
no longer strangers ; they hear the same words, 
see the same actions, are sharers in the same 
rites, which greet them in their native land, 
and in their own dear homes. There is ano- 
ther point to be remarked ; the Reformers con- 
demned the Mass upon the texts which forbad 
praying in an unknown tongue, but these texts 
applied to the extravagant abuse of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit by the Corinthian converts, 
and had no proper bearing on the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The Reformers condemned speaking 
in an unknown tongue, but action, the soul of 
the Mass, is not an unknown but an universally 
known tongue. The Reformers were un- 
doubtedly right in the abstract, in the condem- 
nation which they passed, but then it did not 
touch the Mass in the least. 

At the Reformation, a new theory was pro- 
pounded and established, that the ear should 
supersede the eye — speaking put down acting. 
The Sacraments lost their representative cha- 
racter; but this was no great matter, considering 
that it was as much as they could do to save 
themselves. With the coming in of the new 
ideas the ceremonies underwent a proportionate 
change ; but with any late varieties we have 
nothing to do, since the rubric, which is to guide 
us, limits us to one period. '* Such ornaments of 
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the Church, and of the Ministers thereof at all 
times of their Ministration, shall be retained and 
be in nse as were in this Church of England, by 
the authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of King Edward VI.'* Now, what were these 
ornaments ? Volumes have been written about 
them, to shew what they were and what they 
were not, what they must have been and what 
they never could have been, what they ought 
always to be and what they never shall be. 
It would most assuredly save a great deal of 
time and study to writers, and some perplexity 
to readers, if we had any thing clear and strong 
in a practical shape bearing upon the question. 
Supposing, for instance, that we had informa- 
tion of the rule observed by some one who 
lived in the time of Edward VI. ; knew per- 
fectly what the Convocation and Legislature 
meant ; was high in authority, of great reputa- 
tion, and treated with profound deference, not 
only at their own period, but ever after. Now, 
I cannot but consider it as a most providential 
circumstance that we possess such an example ; 
hold in our hands a safe and sure clue to the 
difficulties in which we are entangled — ^in the 
person of Queen Elizabeth herself; what she, 
the great champion and protectress of th^ 
Protestant faith, did in her chapel, we can be 
under no mistake in doing in our churches. 
In shewing what her practice was, I shall 
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quote an author who will not be suspected of 
any very strong Church bias. 

Neal, in the first volume of his " History 
of the Puritans/* tells us that Queen Eliza- 
beth had a crucifix, with the blessed Virgin 
and St. John, in her chapel. The gentlemen 
and singing-children appeared in surplices, 
and the priests in their copes ; the altar was 
furnished with rich plate, and two gilt candle- 
sticks with lighted candles, and a massy cru- 
cifix of silver in the midst ; the service was 
sung not only with the sound of organs, but 
with the artificial music of cornets, sackbuts, 
&c." But the queen was not satisfied with 
this : as head of the Church, proprio motu^ 
'^ she restored the ceremonies observed by the 
knights of the garter in the adoration towards 
the altar, which had been abolished by King 
Edward VI." 

I find also, from an extract out of the Zurich 
Letters, in Mr. Plummer's very valuable " Ob- 
servations on the Book of Common-Prayer," 
that three of the bishops officiated at the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist ; one as priest, another 
as deacon, a third as sub-deacon, habited in 
what the writer of the letters calls '* the golden 
vestments of the Papacy ;" and as it is always 
interesting to learn the private sentiments of so 
sound a Protestant as Queen Elizabeth, I copy 
this also from the same excellent compilation. 
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Bishop Sandys writes, that " the queen's ma- 
jesty considered it not contrary to the Word 
of God, nay, rather for the advantage of the 
Church, that the image of Christ crucified, 
together with Mary and John, should be placed, 
as heretofore, in some conspicuous part of the 
church, where they might more readily be seen 
by all the people." Who can tell — stranger 
things than that have happened before now — 
whether Queen Victoria, whom God preserve, 
may not, in a spirit of holy reverence and 
princely wisdom, treading in the steps of her 
great predecessor, set up a crucifix and lighted 
candles in her chapel? Whatever hesitation 
others may have in adopting as their pattern 
the example of this renowned sovereign, there 
is one large and influential party in the Church 
who ought not to have a single doubt upon the 
subject — the old High Church, or Church and 
State party, who are always talking and writing 
about Queen Elizabeth, and prize her injunc- 
tions so highly. Let me not be misunder- 
stood; I mean nothing disrespectful towards 
that estimable body of men ; their views em- 
brace, more distinctly and definitely than those 
of others, that high-minded devotional loyalty 
which is the best support to the throne ; and, 
as such, one of the greatest blessings to the 
country. As I think of them, there rise up 
before me so many distinguished of the laity. 
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SO many learned and pious of the clergy, that 
I feel the reproach would recoil on myself, 
instead of lighting upon them, were I de- 
signedly to say a single word slightingly or dis- 
paragingly. Still I think that I have a right, 
on their avowed principles^ to make this call 
upon them. But it may be said, " Do you 
seriously mean, in the present state of public 
feeling, to recommend so outrageous a course?" 
No, I do not ; but this I do maintain, that the 
tendency should be upwards, and not down-* 
wards, towards ceremonies, and not towards 
the absence of ceremonies. Connected with 
this subject there are two considerations, which, 
as it appears to me, should always be taken 
into the account ; one is, that a real love for 
the thing symbolised should go before the use 
of the symbol ; — the memorials which we value 
so dearly and preserve so carefully, — whether 
the portrait of dear friends taken from our 
side, or the ornament which they wore, the 
book they possessed, the tree they planted, 
or the tapestry which they worked, — have, com- 
paratively speaking, little or no intrinsic value ; 
their worth consists in the emotions which they 
excite ; strangers see nothing in them : it is 
so with memorials of the highest kind. We 
must ourselves love Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified, before we can derive benefit from the 
use of the material crucifix; but where that 
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love truly exists, the memorial contributes in 
a remarkable degree to call it out, and as our 
trials may be, give it a practical direction. 
The second consideration is, that the symbol 
can be of no service for general and public 
use, so long as it continues to be an object of 
prejudice and aversion. One of the many evil 
consequences of our dissensions and disunions 
has been the desecration of almost every symbol 
which our pious ancestors held in veneration 
and honour; but the ideas prevalent with 
regard to them so obviously arise from an 
unhealthy tone of mind, that we may reason- 
ably entertain a confident expectation that 
they will gradually become obliterated, and 
that we shall not long be debarred a use so 
delightful and so profitable. With reference 
to this point, I trust that I shall not be con- 
sidered as transgressing those bounds which 
reverence towards the Episcopal office, and a 
very sincere respect for the distinguished indi- 
vidual himself, prescribe^ if I close this chapter 
with a few observations on the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop of Exeter at Torquay. 
That a delicate point, on which his metro- 
politan is discreetly silent, a suffragan bishop 
should take upon himself to decide with au- 
thority, is, to say the least, an unusual course. 
The facts, as they have come out in evidence, 
appear to have been these : that Mr. Smith, 
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minister of the chapel which the Bishop was in 
the habit of attending, at Torquay, at the time 
of the celebration of the Holy Communion on 
Easter Sunday, had on the altar a cross and 
vases of flowers ; that the Bishop thereupon, 
under the Church Discipline Bill, instituted 
proceedings against Mr. Smith ; that the cause 
was solemnly argued by counsel learned in the 
law ; and the decision being against the de- 
fendant, he was admonished by the Bishop, and 
sentenced to pay the costs of the suit. Now, 
since the case went no harder against Mr. Smith 
than admonition, it does naturally occur to me, 
could not the Bishop hare admonished this 
clergyman without the intervention of expen- 
sive law proceedings? Besides, there seems 
to have been an easier and certain course 
open. It was not the place of Mr. Smith, but 
of the church or chapel-wardens to dress the 
altar (so his lordship says). Why, then, was 
not an appeal made to these functionaries to 
remove the imputed irregularity? 

But neither of these quiet methods would 
have answered the Bishop's object, which was 
to pronounce a solemn and decisive opinion on 
the vexed question of the ceremonies. Well, 
this has been done: an elaborate judgment 
was delivered before a large body of the clergy 
and laity of the diocese of Exeter, and what 
has followed ? — Nothing. Is the question of 

M 
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the ceremonies nearer a conclusion ? — No. 
Have the Bishop's arguments convinced every 
body ? — Not a soul. Is his judgment gene- 
rally approved ? — Quite the contrary. Taking, 
then, a retrospective view of the beginning, 
middle, and end of this Torquay Demonstra- 
tion, I cannot otherwise than deeply regret it ; 
regarding it as oppressive towards the indi- 
vidual, unsatisfactory to the public, and incon- 
clusive as to the point at issue. After all, 
prejudice aside, what harm can there be in the 
flowers ? Who made them ? — God. Who 
loved them ? — The Son of God. We have, by 
the disuse of symbols, indeed lost much ; we 
are forced thereby to go a roundabout way to 
points which we might else have reached 
quicker and better directly. Take an instance. 
Suppose that it be desired to bring home to 
the mind the great and affecting truth that the 
God of nature and revelation is one God ; we 
write profound philosophical treatises, we ela- 
borate popular books, so called on the principle 
of lucus a non lucendo, we preach drowsy ser- 
mons ; whereas we have only to place Nature's 
offering upon God's altar, beside the emblem 
of salvation, and the work is done. For can 
there be conceived a more exquisitely beautiful 
type of the harmony between natural and re- 
vealed religion, than the Cross encircled by 
the flowers of the field ? 
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CHAPTER IX, 

CONCLUSION. 

When the citizens of a country, worn out 
by a long series of oppressions, or hopeless 
else of remedying the grievances arising from 
distance from the seat of government, and 
want of sympathy in the " mother country," 
have thrown off their allegiance, and either 
banished the misdoer, or declared their in- 
dependence, the fear of losing the freedom 
which they have recovered sets them on ap- 
parently harsh measures, and runs them some- 
times into serious mistakes. It is not enough 
to have driven the deposed sovereign away, 
without they destroy every thing that can re- 
call his remembrance, or awaken sympathy in 
his behalf; they pull down his statues, efface 
his arms, change the names of places called 
after him, divert to different purposes the in- 
stitutions which he founded, proscribe his 
friends, by severe penal enactments discourage 
his supporters. These precautions continue till 
either the necessity for them has passed away^, 
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or a change of sentiment takes place; and 
whenever a nation under excitement has acted 
on unsound principles, sooner or later a change 
of feeling will take place. The dynasty by 
that time may be extinct, or a bar exist to 
their reinstation ; but the prejudice against 
things good in themselves, evil only in con- 
nexion with the former object of aversion, this 
prejudice will be overcome. Now, parallel to 
the above supposition is the act of Protestants 
in breaking, as it is called, the Papal yoke, 
and rejecting the Roman usurpation. I shotild 
not myself use these terms, because I consider 
the power in question, though in later times 
fearfully abused, yet blamelessly and honour- 
ably acquired. However, the eflTect in this 
instance has been similar to that in the former ; 
from the time the Pope became hated, every 
thing in the whole circle of the Catholic reli- 
gion shared the same fate ; it was henceforth 
Popish, and that single word was enough to 
condemn it. This feeling, by degrees, spread 
over the English people, and has been retained 
with an obstinacy which would have been sur- 
prising, did we not remember that the whole 
current of our literature has set in this direc- 
tion ; the historians who formed our youth, 
and the divines who instructed our age, alike 
breathe the same hostile spirit. The heart that 
melts over the affecting recitals of Fox, or 
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warms at the glowing descriptions of Milner, 
and the intellect that is ravished with the 
imagery of Taylor, or convinced by the argu- 
ments of Barrow, both arrive at this one con- 
clusion : yet the confounding things in them- 
selves completely distinct is none the less an 
error, a delusion, a thraldom ; and I trace these 
lines in entire confidence that before long my 
noble-minded countrymen will discover and 
renounce them. 

In the days in which these errors were 
strongest, there was one illustrious writer who, 
on principle, set himself against them — the 
great Hooker. In his " Ecclesiastical Polity," 
he combats these mistakes page after page. 
With the profound learning, the deep prophetic 
wisdom, the majestic style of his glorious work, 
I have no part nor lot ; content with my own 
humble path, I am thankful that I am as free 
from the desire, as I am incapable of the effort, 
to tread in his footsteps. But there is one 
prevailing quality in his writing which the 
meanest and the weakest may without pre- 
sumption aspire to imitate — his divine charity. 
In the mission of peace and reconciliation 
which most unworthily I have ventured to 
assume, it has been my earnest endeavour to 
keep in sight this heavenly rule. But the heart 
is deceitful above all things. Not wishing to 
say any thing of any one harsh or unkind, I 
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may unwittingly have said many things that 
convey that sound ; if I have so done, I can 
say, with truth, that the pain I may occasion 
to others will not be half so great as I shall 
feel myself on the discovery that I have thus 
broken the law of my ministry. From speak- 
ing what I believe to be the truth I trust that 
I shall never shrink, but speaking it in a way 
personally to vex any, it is my study to avoid. 
Public men for their public acts need com- 
ments free and strong, else there would be no 
check upon them. 

For the Catholic verities which fell with the 
Papal Supremacy, I plead on many grounds. 
First, because they are in their nature wholly 
distinct from the Roman claims: they relate 
to eternity, these last to time; they concern 
the communion of the Church militant with 
the Church triumphant — things invisible ; 
these take effect in things visible — order, juris- 
diction, government. Secondly, they are prior 
in date : they were received, trusted in, acted 
upon, long before the Roman Supremacy, in 
its modern signification, was so much as known 
to the world. Thirdly, and lastly, because 
they are the proper remedies to the existing 
evils; which are, the disorganisation of society, 
the separation of class from class, by a gulf 
else impassable than by the revival and re- 
storation of the principles of the Christian life. 
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They can do what they have done. They did 
once cement the bonds of society : give them 
a fair trial and range wide enough, and they 
will do so again. I may address some who 
have no doubts on these points, but who feel 
themselves almost irresistibly attracted towards 
that Church which possesses these Catholic 
verities in full exercise, and besides claims to 
be infallibly right in all that she thinks and 
says. To these I would say, that the independ- 
ence of the Episcopate and the Papal Supre- 
macy, as at present understood, looking from 
our English side, are wholly incompatible. 
For my own part, I think that I see that 
original independence written as with a sun- 
beam upon every page of early ecclesiastical 
history. But if you see it not, if, on the con- 
trary, it be the full belief of your heart, and 
the unshaken conviction of your mind, that 
the Church of Rome is the true Church — in 
that sense in which no other Church can be 
true — then act upon your belief and your con- 
victions, — go, and the blessing of God go with 
you. And, when friendless and forlorn, per- 
haps in a stranger land, you kneel and pray 
alone, be cheered and comforted with the anti- 
cipation that the day, distant though it may 
be, is certain to arrive, at which the doors of 
such a temple as that in which you may find 
yourself to be, shall roll back upon its hinges. 
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and a nation, as of old, enter in, — a thousand 
now divided, then consenting, voices echo 
through the vaulted roof, — a thousand now 
stubborn knees bend in adoring worship before 
their father's God ! But if there be not in 
your heart and mind this absolute conviction, 
let nothing, not the endearments ofafiTection, 
the ties of friendship, the voice of eloquent 
persuasion nor striking argument, still less the 
vague impulses of a craving heart, or the 
nervous fancies of an unsettled mind, move 
you from your place. Within the Church of 
England you have the foundation, other than 
which no man can lay Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ; upon that foundation you have ce- 
mented the goodly stones of a rightful Episco- 
pate ; if, above, there rises a superstructure 
other than one would wish to see, if that which 
has been pulled down be better than that which 
has been built up in its place, if we have taken 
out good English heart of oak and put inferior 
foreign timber in, what has been done can be 
undone ; we can remove the bad and replace 
them with better materials. The Church of 
England, in short, possesses within herself a 
power of self-reformation sufficient to satisfy 
the most ardent mind, and reassure the most 
depressed. Do you believe that in the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice is the bond of Christian union ; 
here you have the natural elements true, and 
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pure, the words of consecration, the hands, by 
apostolic succession, gifted to consecrate, the 
virtues that go out from the things consecrated, 
availing for the past, the present, and the time 
to come. What would you more ? Be it that 
reverence to the Mother of God preserves, deep 
in the heart, the power of the truth as it is in 
her Incarnate Son, what unreverential word 
towards her, whom all nations call blessed, will 
you find through the whole Liturgy ? nay, at 
eventide, when from hoar towers in ancient 
cities of the faith, from the village turret, from 
chapel on mountain slope, and beside the still 
calm lake, the vesper bell peals forth, we, in 
the very virginal hymn, " My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour," join in the sacred chorus. 

I have been speaking of the public Services 
— in private, use what you list, then — be not 
afraid of that holy symbol on which, leaning as 
a stafi*, so many sons have gone to glory. In 
prayer, have Jesus Christ evidently set forth 
crucified before you, not for my word's sake, 
but for his, *' who, being dead, yet speaketh." 
The late loved and honoured Doctor Arnold 
thus writes on the subject : — " The second com- 
mandment is, in the letter, utterly done away 
with by the fact of the Incarnation. To refuse 
then the benefit which we might derive from 
the frequent use of the crucifix, under the pre- 
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tence of the second commandment, is a folly, 
because God has sanctioned one conceivable 
similitude of himself when he declared himself 
in the person of Christ."* Does any grieve to 
think that this should give no open testimony 
that it is, as others, a Christian land. Why 
spend in idle lamentation that time better 
given to vigorous action ? Have you — I speak 
to laymen, the clergy are not so free — a foot of 
God's earth that you can call your own, in town 
or village, beside the public way, or in se- 
questered glades ? — erect a cross. Rough stone 
costs little ; the whole expense will not be half 
that of a rustic summer-house, or one-tenth of a 
classic temple. Erect a cross, and sanctify the 
land. I counsel you to this in no aesthetic spirit, 
but under the conviction that he who raises a 
cross will live by the cross. Who would not 
joy to see crosses everywhere throughout the 
realm, if they were tokens true of sympathy 
between the mighty and the mean, — if they 
testified that the master-manufacturer, the 
landlord, the farmer, and whoever else there 
be who stand in need — and who does not? — of 
the hands of others, were convinced that if a 
Christian man consider those in his employ- 
ment, that God, through Christ, will consider 
him, — that if he think of, feel with, and care 

* Amold*s Life, vol. i. p. 308. 
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for, the poor, God will do the like by him — will 
bless the labour of his hands and the fruit of his 
field ? Say not, these are a dreamer's words, 
the prettinesses of declamation, the ideas that 
have place in oratory, and no where else. It 
is not so ; I speak practically, I speak experi- 
mentally. In my humble sphere, and within 
the narrow circle of my opportunities, I have, 
so far as my opposing prejudices and formed 
habits allowed, acted upon the principle, and 
such has been the result? The rich man's 
safeguard is the poor man's love. This maxim 
was once held in honour ; and never will our 
mourning land wipe away her tears, and be 
the merry England she was, till this maxim be 
in esteem again. 

Reader, I am about to bid you farewell. 
Before I do, I would fain, if you will forgive 
rny presumption, say a few words on the part 
he ought to play who desires peace and recon- 
ciliation. He should be sanguine, as though 
his work were to be consummated to-morrow ; 
and patient, as though it were to be postponed 
for centuries. He should be a man of deeds, 
not words. Look round, survey the Church ; see 
in how many places her very elementary lines 
are wanting, not so much from early neglect as 
from later waste. How many parishes are 
there, or districts which ought to be parishes, 
without churches, parsonages, school-houses; 
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whereas, the least that any parochial district 
ought to have should be its church, its parsonage, 
and its school-house. Carry your eyes on to 
the Colonies ; see there gigantic dioceses, equal 
to England twice measured, committed to a 
single bishop and a handful of priests ; these 
pilgrim fathers, ever men of high and holy 
resolve, ardent, energetic, self-denying, go 
forth, counting the riches of Christ more than 
all the treasures of Egypt. On the eve of their 
departure, a train of weeping friends attend 
them to the shore ; fervent prayers are offered, 
fond adieus breathed ; men strain their eyes 
till the receding sail becomes a speck in the 
horizon. After that, they are remembered by 
a few, forgotten by most. Is it so long since 
that a prelate, sore tried and harrassed, came 
across the sea asking aid in men and money, 
and received scant measure of one, and 
scantier still of the other? Returning, dispi- 
rited, nay, almost broken-hearted, it chanced 
that the same ship carried the governor of an- 
other colony, surrounded by a brilliant staff. 
Parents had strained every nerve to equip their 
children for the service. Was it for pay? 
That was nought; it was for glory, — for the 
dim, shadowy, delusive dream of earthly glory, 
— while the servant of the cross was left to 
bear his burden alone. The iron entered into 
his soul ; he spoke his sorrow out ; and God 
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grant that this be the last time that such words 
of shame be rung in the ears of Christian, Ca- 
tholic England! He who loves peace and 
hopes for reconciliation, above all men, should 
strengthen the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees — give hand and heart to the work 
alike for friends and foes. Be it that in the 
schools he helps to raise children be taught to 
trample on the doctrines he reveres ; be it that 
from the pulpit of the Church anathemas be 
hurled against the creed he holds ; be it that in 
the parsonage, the home of sweet affections, and 
all the chastened charities of life, derisive pity 
be all that can be found for him and his, — ^the 
buildings, save accident by fire or flood, will 
outlast the hands that rear them. Warning to 
frail mortality, hope of better things. Within 
those walls the principles he loves may some- 
time bear rule. Be this as it may, the wants 
are urgent, the duty direct. Build, help to 
build ; or, when built, sustain, keep up ; go, or 
aid those who go, on sacred missions ; do these 
things with all your might, and leave the event 
in the hands of God. He of whom I speak 
must be emphatically the poor man's friend : 
not in a busy, officious, interfering way, enter- 
ing his cottage with scarce the forknality of 
knocking at his door, subjecting his daily life 
to rude inquisitorial scrutiny ; but with all the 
delicacy, the tact, the feeling which he would 
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shew towards the rich and great. And where* 
fore thus ? Because where the poor is, there 
is Christ himself; the crown of thorns is on 
the furrowed brow ; the print of the nails in 
the tired feet ; the spear-mark on the care-worn 
side. Think reverently of, speak gently to, 
deal tenderly with, pleading poverty, for it is a 
holy estate. The grand trial of education, 
based on sound principles, and hallowed by re- 
ligion, must receive this man's strenuous sup- 
port, whether it be the parochial schools, whose 
difficult and priceless charge it is to acquaint 
the mind with God and bring it peace, in the 
brief and broken interval that elapses between 
tenderest infancy and the calls of labour, — for 
scarcely beyond the period at which the rich 
man's child leaves home for school, the poor 
man's child leaves school for work ; his warfare 
of life then begins ; and bright the retrospect 
to him who, directly or indirectly, shall have 
helped to teach a little hand the heavenly skill 
to wield, in full assurance of faith, the sword of 
the Spirit; — whether it be these, or those 
which aim at higher things, as that noble Col- 
lege founded by him. Scion of merchant-princes, 
whose generous hand rescued from the world's 
unholy use St. Augustine's ivy-mantled towers ; 
or that cottage pile which, rising amidst the 
village hamlet's peaceful scenes, devoted to the 
instruction of the young, the ministry of the 
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aged, and the care of the poor — cheering proof 
of what the energy of a single parish priest can 
do — pleads in St. Andrew's name for friendly 
sympathy and active support ; or others, which, 
though they may seem to be chilled forth by a 
rival spirit, are nevertheless founded in a Christ- 
ian confidence. The lover of peace will reflect 
that he has been brought up in a particular 
system, which he understands, and which has 
become natural to him; that with its pro- 
gressive expansion and improvement he can 
keep pace ; it is the misfortune of his day ; 
there must be partition walls ; only he will not 
dig their foundations so deep as if he meant 
them to last for ever, nor run them up so high 
as to shut out the view of every thing else : 
let them be good for this present time ; yet 
such, that when the season arrive for their re- 
moval, at the trumpet-notes of unity they may 
fall to the ground. 

In the prophetic glimpses of the Redeemer's 
character we find it written, " He shall not 
strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear His 
voice in the street." Conformed to this pat- 
tern should he be who desires reconciliation. If 
it be asked, while fierce cries are raging round, 
swords drawn and crossed in deadly strife, 
should he alone, with folded hands, stand un- 
armed, defenceless in the midst? It may be an- 
swered, that there is no power now worth 
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naming for good or evil, save public opinion ; 
and it is the vigorous expression of healthful 
thought which shapes public opinion. If his 
principles be founded in truth, have a divine 
impress on them, they will lift the mind above 
itself, instruct the hands, and guide the feet 
calmly on to assured victory ; and this they will 
do the sooner, if we who profess these prin- 
ciples, as we speak so act ; as we declare that 
the sentiments which we cherish will give 
vigour to the Churdh, and recovery of health 
to the country, do, as much as in us lies, of our 
own cost and labour, recruit the Church's 
weakened frame, and stanch the wounds of our 
bleeding country. 

Reader, I have finished, take my parting 
words. The Son of God prayed for His dis- 
ciples that they might be one — died for His 
disciples that they might be one ; and will you 
deem that object to be utterly hopeless for 
which Jesus prayed and died? Do not so 
despite to the Spirit of God. 
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